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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 


Military funds 

I wouldn’t dream of suggesting that 
scientists shouldn’t conduct research 
funded by the military, as suggested 
by Bob Potter and Hannu Reime 
(Letters, March 18). 

Virtually everything we know 
about astronomy, climate science and 
a host of other topics has depended 
on military funding. I myself would 
happily accept military funding for 
my own research into language and 
its origins if I could take that money 
without letting it influence my re¬ 
sults. But that’s a huge ‘if’. 

There are good reasons why the 
military don’t invest in my field, 
which is human origins research. To 
get the funding, I and my colleagues 
would have to argue that the human 
revolution - the culmination of our 
species’ transition from an animal 
way of life to a fully human one - was 
in no sense a social revolution. 

Noam Chomsky was prepared to 
do that. He was happy to define the 
momentous transition as narrowly 
‘cognitive’ and politically irrelevant. 
I am not. 

Chris Knight 
Bratislava, Slovakia 

No excuses 

Phil Culshaw writes that the CPGB 
raised the issue of workers’ militia in 
order to “excuse itself from playing 
a part in the most significant united 
socialist election challenge to New 
Labour” (Letters, March 18). 

Actually, comrade Culshaw, the 
CPGB did not “excuse itself’ - it was 
‘excused’. It offered to stand three 
candidates under the Trade Unionist 
and Socialist Coalition banner, an of¬ 
fer which was turned down. As for 
the demand for a workers’ militia, 
that was raised with No2EU candi¬ 
dates, not Tusc. 

I raised misgivings about setting 
support for workers’ militia as one of 
the criteria for supporting individual 
No2EU candidates (Letters, July 18 
2009). Not out of pacifism, but be¬ 
cause it allowed the Socialist Party to 
deflect criticism away from the little- 
Britain nationalism underlying its 
electoral alliance with the Morning 
Star's Communist Party of Britain 
and Bob Crow. 

Despite being ‘excused’, CPGB 
comrades will be supporting the elec¬ 
tion campaigns of various left candi¬ 
dates - Tusc included. 

Andy Hannah 

East Midlands 

Real motive 

Phil Culshaw, of the Socialist Party 
in England and Wales, epitomises the 
cowardice of the British left over the 
question of the working class’s right 
to bear arms. Of course, he is in fa¬ 
vour of it - but not right now. That is 
because his agenda is set by the bour¬ 
geoisie. The aim of revolutionary 
politics is not to get elected to parlia¬ 
ment by making ourselves respecta¬ 
ble in the court of bourgeois opinion. 
It is to arm the working class with a 
programme to overthrow capitalism. 
We need to make it clear that the 
right to self-defence is a central prin¬ 
ciple that we are proud of upholding. 

The need for self-defence does not 
arise only in revolutionary situations, 
nor is it always about heavy weapons. 
It can be a matter of sticks and stones 
in a dispute such as the miners’ Great 
Strike or the right to steward our own 
demonstrations without police inter¬ 
ference. Unfortunately, the left insists 
on instilling an attitude of passivity 
and obedience to bourgeois authority, 
whatever the circumstances. 


To delay raising the question of 
the right to bear arms until the time 
of revolutionary transformation will 
ensure that the working class is the 
only class that goes into the conflict 
unarmed. A recipe for almost certain 
defeat. And totally pointless, because 
the ruling class is well aware that 
revolution requires force and will do 
everything in its power to maintain its 
monopoly over the use of violence. 
No wonder then that, whenever self- 
defence is raised, they will agitate 
against us. But the best strategy is to 
consistently argue in favour of our 
right to depose tyrants by force, not 
retreat from the principle. 

Comrade Culshaw and those like 
him refuse to raise the question of 
self-defence because their real motive 
is to build a Labour Party mark two. 
Phil Kent 
Haringey 

Bash the fash 

Members of the Socialist Party of 
Great Britain will be heartened that 
it appears the CPGB have seemingly 
jettisoned yet another dogma of the 
left by defending the democratic 
rights of the British National Party 
(‘No judge-made bans on BNP’, 
March 18). 

Many will know that the SPGB 
have long been derided and berated 
by others for our principled opposi¬ 
tion to any restrictions being placed 
upon the democratic rights of other 
political parties, either left or right. 
Socialists should be only too aware 
that ideas cannot be suppressed by 
legislation. 

Of all the words in the lexicon of 
politics, ‘fascism’ is among the most 
ill-defined and inappropriately used. 
If it has any meaning, it is in the su¬ 
premely escapist notion that there is 
a quick-fix remedy for capitalism’s 
shortcomings. If fascism is anything, 
it is the very stuff of disillusionment, 
the response of workers who have 
tried other parties and other methods 
of running capitalism and have de¬ 
cided that, as each of them has failed, 
it is the democratic process which is 
at fault. 

It is no coincidence that, with the 
Labour government exposed in all 
its helpless cynicism and the other 
parties promising nothing better, 
the BNP are winning sympathy. The 
liberals and the left may rail against 
the fascist threat, but they possess no 
coherent arguments with which to 
counter the BNP and it is precisely 
the failure of their ideas that turn the 
workers toward the hopeless fan¬ 
tasies of fascism. Labour and the 
Tories may well abhor the policies 
of the BNP, but have been unsuc¬ 
cessful in confronting them because 
to do so would mean acknowledging 
the shortcomings of a system they 
champion and which gives rise to the 
politics of race and hate. 

The BNP is thriving on the oxygen 
of publicity given to it by the ‘anti¬ 
fascists’, enabling it to pass itself 
off as the champions of freedom of 
speech. In truth, the BNP have sim¬ 
ply put together a better package of 
lies and many workers, their minds 
numbed by the politics of reform, 
are falling for the scam. Their plan 
is clear, and involves the deception 
of disaffected voters into thinking 
that only the BNP can make capital¬ 
ism work in their interests. The BNP 
like to pose as a radical alternative 
to the mainstream parties of Labour, 
Conservative and the Lib Dems. The 
fact that these parties seem united in 
regarding the BNP as ‘beyond the 
pale’ serves to bolster the BNP’s im¬ 
age. But what neither they nor the 
mainstream can ever acknowledge 
is that they share many fundamental 
political beliefs in common. 

Alan Johnstone 
SPGB 


Glass darkly 

Paul Cockshott sees through a glass 
darkly in his March 18 Weekly Worker 
article, ‘Less radical than clause four’. 
He dismisses the CPGB’s minimum 
programme as being timid even when 
compared with Labour governments. 
Actually it would not only massively 
reduce the power of the capitalist 
class: it could, in fact, only be fully 
implemented by a Communist Party 
government. Hence the minimum 
programme both prepares the working 
class for revolution and represents the 
form working class rule would take 

The minimum and maximum sec¬ 
tions of our programme do not repre¬ 
sent two distinct historical epochs. No, 
they form a dynamically interrelated 
whole. The other side of the democ¬ 
racy coin is not a perfected bourgeois 
state apparatus, but the organisation of 
the working class as the ruling class. 
We hold that the working class alone 
can build the alternative power within 
capitalism needed to overthrow capi¬ 
talism and it alone can extend democ¬ 
racy to the point where democracy (a 
form of the state) withers away (with 
the upper phase of communism). 

In order for the working class to de¬ 
feat capitalism we need to organise on 
the widest international basis possible. 
However, the decisive breakthrough 
will in all probability be made with 
victory across the Europe Union. The 
corollary of this argument is that capi¬ 
talism, being a global system, cannot 
be defeated by even a string of ‘third 
world’ revolutions, let alone a revo¬ 
lution in a single backward country, 
no matter how heroic and inspiring. 
Though a ‘third world’ revolution 
could, of course, provide the spark, it 
is Europe, North America and Japan 
that will really decide matters. 

Comrade Cockshott chides us with 
the claim that our Draft programme is 
less radical than old Labour’s clause 
four. This is either an eccentric ver¬ 
sion of Stalinism or just plain silly. 
Clause four is a classic example of 
state ‘socialism’ (as inspired by Fer¬ 
dinand Lassalle). It was never meant 
to be implemented and, even if it had 
been, the working class would have 
remained the working class. 

Under communism nothing will 
belong to the state. The state will cease 
to exist because all of its functions 
have passed into society itself. Nor 
will there be a working class because 
all will do useful work and all will 
have the chore of administering. On 
our way there, our aim is not to em¬ 
power the state, but to empower the 
working class. 

Nationalisation is therefore not the 
main criterion by which we judge 
progress towards socialism (the lower 
phase of communism). Nationalisation 
could be used as a defensive demand 
to prevent the capitalists making the 
workers pay when enterprises become 
unprofitable. Or, in the case of, say, 
the banks and insurance companies, 
nationalisation under working class 
control would break the power of the 
capitalists to manipulate and control 
the whole economy. 

Old Labour’s clause four is reformist 
because of its belief that the state is the 
answer. And, albeit with his schema for 
election by lot, comrade Cockshott also 
seems to have a vision of a socialism 
that dominates humanity from above. 
But Marxist, proletarian socialism is 
nothing of the sort. The purpose of 
planning is human-centred. It brings 
forward the day when there is general 
freedom and humans can achieve their 
fullest possible development. 

Which brings me to the division of 
labour. I think here we just have a mis¬ 
understanding. We are for representative 
democracy being used as a means to 
democratise authority. Through this, 
and other measures such as job rota¬ 
tion and the massive extension of adult 


education, the existing hierarchy based 
on expert skills, family background and 
connections, status, etc, begins to fade 
away, as all people develop their talents, 
skills and knowledge. 

The minimum programme concen¬ 
trates on the process of subordinating 
the principle of capital accumulation 
to the principle of human need. It is 
about winning the petty bourgeoisie 
and middle classes into accepting 
working class rule and stage by stage 
replacing the market. Finally, let me 
emphasise, there can be no extended 
gap between fulfilling the minimum 
programme and embarking on the 
maximum programme. To suggest 
otherwise is to fall straight into the 
trap of socialism in one country - an 
oxymoron. 

Arthur Lawrence 
email 

Born yesterday 

“I and others have been arguing for 
years that Marx’s vision of an econo¬ 
my without exploitation and without 
money is now a practical objective,” 
writes Paul Cockshott 

What, only now? The Socialist 
Party has been arguing this since 
before he was bom. And against cur¬ 
rency cranks like Parecon. 

Adam Buick 
SPGB 

Bureaucracy 

I offer this reply to Tony Clark in 
defence of my so-called dogmatism 
(Letters, March 18). 

In my original criticism of Hillel 
Ticktin’s version of Trotskyism 
(Letters, March 4), I considered the 
misleading way that he abbreviated 
Marxist socio-political concepts and 
processes within his long article, 
which smuggled in a revision of Leon 
Trotsky’s written polemics on the 
nature of the Soviet state - ie, what he 
defended and what he attacked. This 
ran counter to Ticktin’s plainly wrong 
outline. In my reply, I felt obliged to 
abbreviate Trotsky’s struggle with 
Stalinism in this critique, but in my 
defence I didn’t believe I was talking 
to a student of nursery communism, 
hence I simply gave a letters page- 
length reply, which, for purposes of 
brevity, could possibly lead to misin¬ 
terpretation if not followed up with the 
recommended reading from Trotsky 
himself (Revolution betrayed and In 
defence of Marxism). 

But let me make a general point 
on method in answer to Tony Clark’s 
question, “So why did Trotsky change 
his position on Stalin?” Leaving aside 
the sceptically phrased manner of the 
question, I can readily affirm that 
the bureaucracy did indeed seriously 
degenerate further, causing qualitative 
changes, which at a series of critical 
historical nodal points weakened 
the Soviet system internally. This 
simultaneously combined with the 
Comintern’s disastrous policies exter¬ 
nally. The ensuing degenerative con¬ 
sequences were not only connected, 
but self-fulfilling in deforming both 
the function of socialised ownership 
and the global perception of Marxist 
ideology. This farther raised the aloof¬ 
ness of Stalinism and further deepened 
the desperation of real communists. 

Clark then goes on to ridicule “Trot¬ 
sky’s call for political revolution to 
remove bureaucracy”. He states: “The 
idea that bureaucracy can be defeated 
by political revolution issues from the 
anarchist kennel, not Marxism, and 
Lenin correctly argued against it, regard¬ 
ing the struggle against bureaucracy 
as a more long-term process, in which 
communists had to fight bureaucracy, 
while using it at the same time.” 

If I’m not mistaken, Clark is sug¬ 
gesting that Lenin too was a dogma¬ 
tist! Bureaucracy, like any concept, 
is not a fixed thing with unalterable 
characteristics. The trials that were 


contrived by Stalinist officialdom 
to liquidate the leaders of the 1917 
Bolshevik Party were carried out by 
bureaucracy. Do you seriously believe 
Stalinism’s 1930s bureaucracy was the 
example Lenin (who died in 1924) 
was citing as the type of stultifying, 
non-withering away officialdom to 
“fight and use simultaneously”? 

Oh, that comrade Clark were there 
to have his splendid concept of bu¬ 
reaucracy for consolation within 
the dark cellars of the NKVD under 
Nikolai Yezhov and those functionar¬ 
ies of bureaucracy whose usefulness 
ended with their execution. 

Ray Rising 
email 

Killing age 

In an otherwise reasonable article, 
touching on the savage and outra¬ 
geous reaction to the re-arrest of 
Jon Venables, James Turley - and 
presumably the Weekly Worker and 
CPGB - takes a violent turn to the 
right and to reaction in the second 
but last paragraph (‘Rehabilitation 
not revenge’, March 18). 

The conclusion of the article is that 
16 years old is to be the legitimate ‘age 
of consent’ for all social responsibili¬ 
ties. One can only conclude that the 
CPGB now supports the state’s age of 
sexual consent at 16 by this formula. 
Not simply “arbitrary ... in many 
respects”: arbitrary in all respects. 
You have moved some way from the 
more scientific and rational notion that 
actually there is no fixed and rigid ‘age 
of consent’. The actual age of consent 
is the age you actually consent to do 
something - whether that is murder, 
torture or consensual sex. 

This age will vary according to 
the individual and circumstances. 
One 10-year-old may well be fully 
conscious that the act they are plan¬ 
ning and intend to commit is murder, 
and understand exactly what that 
means. Another 10-year-old may not 
be capable of thinking it through, or 
understanding the consequences of the 
action (although frankly that is very 
unlikely unless the child has some 
mental difficulties). 

The same is true of sexual consent. 
Some 10-year-olds may welcome and 
encourage and enjoy sexual activities, 
and understand well what they are 
consenting to. Others, depending on 
the level of activity and whom they 
are engaged with, of course, may not 
understand the social consequences of 
the action, particularly where such oth¬ 
erwise natural encounters are deemed 
criminal. In neither case can one rule 
that, having reached 10 or 12, and hav¬ 
ing committed the action, the young 
person can be automatically assumed 
responsible or not responsible. 

In the case of Venables and Thomp¬ 
son there is no doubt whatever in my 
mind that they set off deliberately and 
calculatedly to abduct, torture and 
murder the toddler, having failed in an 
earlier effort to do so with a different 
child. They consented to that action 
in exactly the same way that an adult 
could have. However, the failing of the 
system was in having a set criminal 
age of responsibility, which assumes 
that, having reached 10, they can be 
charged. The first level of enquiry has 
to be whether the child responsible 
for the death, is in fact capable of 
premeditated killing and understands 
that this isn’t a game. 

Finally I think James is be¬ 
ing disingenuous as to the 
suggested influence of Childs play 
3, unless he truly doesn’t know what 
they did to Bulger before and after his 
death, and why it was thought to have 
influenced their actions on the day. 
Not that it pushed them to commit 
murder, of course, but they did copy 
certain features of the film. 

Willie Hunter 
Berwick Upon Tweed 
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International fightback, 
not ‘race to the bottom’ 


T he British Airways dispute is 
the most recent of a whole se¬ 
ries of strikes in which workers 
have been forced to resist attacks on 
their wages, conditions and indeed 
their jobs. The three-day walkout by 
BA cabin crew over March 20-22 
took place despite the agreement of 
the Unite leadership to a whole raft 
of ‘savings’, including pay cuts and 
staff reductions. 

However, even this was not enough 
for BA boss Willie Walsh. Following 
the airline’s success in winning a 
court injunction to stop the original 
cabin crew strike on a technicality in 
December, Unite general secretary 
Derek Simpson organised a fresh 
ballot and for a second time won an 
overwhelming majority for action, 
while simultaneously negotiating 
with BA management on the extent 
of the damage to be inflicted on his 
members, including worse conditions 
for new employees. It is notable that 
placards held up by Unite members on 
the picket line have pointed to BA’s 
intransigence in refusing to agree a 
deal despite the union’s willingness 
to accept lower wages. Four further 
days of strike action are planned for 
March 27-30. 

In a sense the BA dispute can be 
attributed to the effects of the recent 
recession. Faced with potentially 
huge losses caused by a drop in flight 
sales, the company’s response was to 
tear up its cabin crew contracts and 
demand a fresh start. How else can the 
company stay afloat in the face of such 
cut-throat competition? Unfortunately 
the reaction of the union leadership 
has been to accept this premise and 
attempt to negotiate ‘kinder’ cuts. 

As with the dispute between Royal 
Mail and the Communication Workers 
Union last autumn, the press hysteria 
concentrated on the inevitable disrup¬ 
tion that would result from the strike, 
especially if it had gone ahead over 
Christmas, as originally planned. The 
Christmas period is a big one, for 
posties and cabin crew alike. 

The March 20-22 walkout was 
pretty solid. Unite claimed that only 
300 out of 2,200 cabin crew crossed 
the picket lines and BA had to admit 
that between a third and half of flights 
were cancelled in spite of its huge 
scabbing operation. Some planes 
were said to have departed without 
passengers’ baggage - or even without 
passengers! Walsh is undoubtedly 
putting a brave face on it. 

But he has numerous allies in the 
shape of bourgeois politicians and 
commentators, all of them urging the 
union to ‘see sense’ and sign away 
their members’ ‘privileges’ in order to 
rescue BA from the mess it has been 
dumped in by the capitalist economic 
crisis. The Labour government was to 
the fore, through transport secretary 
Andrew Adonis, who damned the 
strike as soon as it was announced. 
Gordon Brown at first condemned 
it as “unjustified” and “deplorable”, 
although later he was a little more 
mealy-mouthed. He called for a nego¬ 
tiated settlement, which is a nice way 
of distancing himself from the under¬ 
lying factors behind the struggle. 

David Cameron has been in fine 
Thatcherite form, meanwhile, con¬ 
gratulating scabs and urging Gordon 
Brown to do the same. He, along with 
an entire section of the rightwing me¬ 
dia, claims that Labour is in hock to 
the unions - Unite’s enormous funding 
of the party has been supplemented by 
£4 million donated to its election fund. 
However, it appears that Brown’s ini¬ 


tial statement has led to thousands of 
Unite members stopping that part of 
their dues which goes to the union’s 
political fund. 

Reactions from the rightwing press 
are typically hysterical. The latest 
Daily Mail scandal piece is a par¬ 
ticular treat for Weekly Worker read¬ 
ers - the apoplectic gutter rag has 
discovered that “militants behind the 
British Airways strike have a secret 
agenda to take control of the Labour 
Party” (March 23). It has discovered 
that Unite exec member Graham Ste¬ 
venson is also a leading member of the 
Morning Star's dozy Communist Party 
of Britain, and - worse - has perfidi¬ 
ous plans to reclaim the Labour Party 
through the union fund, “dumping 
Blairite policies in favour of old-style 
socialism”. This is a bit of investiga¬ 
tive journalism that must have taken 
all of 30 seconds on Google - nonethe¬ 
less, it ties into the overarching Tory 
narrative that Labour is at the beck and 
call of the unions. 

The other tune ringing out from 
these quarters is a little more substan¬ 
tial - BA is a ‘dinosaur operation’, run¬ 
ning uncompetitive business practices 
(not least supposedly ‘lavish’ condi¬ 
tions for its staff) and being punished 
in the marketplace for the resultant 
high ticket prices. This is, after all, the 
age of Ryanair - of 50 quid weekend 
breaks, no-frills flights where drinks 
and food must be paid for. The older 
airlines are caught between fighting 
over the luxury end of the market - 
‘business class’ and so on - and trying 
to maintain a mass customer base at 
the same time. 

There is, of course, a truth in the 
claims about BA’s lack of competi¬ 
tiveness. There are many more robust 
businesses in the airline industry, and 
part of their strength lies in their re¬ 
fusal to pay their workers comparable 
rates to that company. That is why So¬ 
cialist Worker is, at the end of the day, 
buying into the anti-worker consensus 
when it denies the undeniable. It asks 
in a headline, “Is British Airways re¬ 
ally broke?” And the article answers: 
“While it may not be making as much 
as it has in the past, it’s a very long 
way from poor” (March 27). It refers 
to BA’s past profits and to the millions 
spent on strike-breaking to ‘prove’ that 
the company - like all its rivals - is not 
finding it tough to compete. The dis¬ 
pute is, however, limited to BA, which 
is why it can so easily be painted as a 
strike to defend privileges rather than 
rights. In this situation, Willie Walsh 
is probably right - maintaining better 
wage rates and conditions will in the 
end drive BA to the wall. 

This is not because workers at BA 
are privileged in reality - far from it. 
It is that workers at other airlines, es¬ 
pecially budget airlines, are exploited 
even more egregiously. It also means 
that successful defence of conditions 
necessitates broadening the struggle 
to other companies, and involving 
their workers in a counteroffensive 
across the whole sector. If every air¬ 
line is facing pressure from below on 
wages and conditions, then they will 
all simply have to find another way to 
compete than dumping on the people 
at the bottom of the pile. 

But that is not the end of it. BA, 
after all, has been able to pay these 
‘excessive’ wages for decades. It is 
only now, with a global financial cri¬ 
sis, that slightly doddery businesses 
are facing serious threats to their ex¬ 
istence. The banking casualties have 
been most prominent, but in Britain 
we have also seen the likes of the 


redundant Woolworths chain go bust. 
In boom times, there is more than 
enough business to go round. Right 
now, belts are tightening everywhere 
and holiday plans (upon which the 
airlines to a large extent depend) are 
being revised downwards. We all suf¬ 
fer in one way or another - employed 
and unemployed, public sector and 
private sector. 

We are talking here, however, about 
capitalist free-market economics, not 
the political economy of the working 
class, which puts need, not profit, first. 
What is transparently necessary is a 
class-wide, international fightback 
against all this. In the first place, we 
must insist that wages and conditions 
are evened up - the very opposite of 
the ‘race to the bottom’. That means 
international trade union organisation 
and action to raise the pay and better 
the conditions of those, including 
many of BA’s rivals, who are not 
‘privileged’. Once more, Socialist 
Worker does not face up to what is 
necessary. Yes, it mentions pending 
strikes by Air France cabin crew and 
Portuguese pilots, but does not even 
hint at the need for a coordinated, 
international response. 

But, of course, trade unions on their 
own are insufficient. The glue that 
holds the workers’ movement together 
is, in the last instance, political. And 
this points to another big failing of 
the economistic left, with its constant 
(and largely uncritical) promotion of 
the trade union politics of the British 
working class. 

So the Daily Mail need not worry 
itself about Graham Stevenson and 
the like. The “hard-left faction” (oh, 
please) he apparently represents has 
never had political ambitions beyond 
those of the trade union bureaucracy at 
large - the likes of the CPB are a thor¬ 
oughly coopted opposition. In fact, the 
initiative flows in the other direction: 
the systematised bribery characteristic 
of capitalist politics extends outwards 
to the labour bureaucracy, remaking 
it in its own, bourgeois image. Not 
for nothing is Brownite spin-doctor 
Charlie Whelan now Unite’s political 
director. The Labour Party we have is 
the Labour Party the unions want. 

What the unions, and their left bag 
carriers, lack is any kind of strategy. 
A strategy, after all, would necessitate 
some kind of aim. A general comes 
up with a strategy in order to win the 
war. A strategy for prolonging a war 
endlessly, while trying to win each 
individual battle, is no strategy at all. 
To win this war, however, means wag¬ 
ing a political battle against the very 
logic of capitalism, which will always 
want its pound of flesh. 

That is something that the labour 
bureaucracy cannot countenance - 
its vision of ‘socialism’, where it 
has one at all, is a variation on the 
present condition of society with a 
few more crumbs for the workers 
and a few more chunks of industry 
operating under the patronage of the 
British state. 

Yet the most elementary workplace 
struggles themselves demand to be 
generalised. It is obvious that isolated, 
sectional victories - when they can be 
achieved in the current climate - are 
more vulnerable than the fruits of 
more broadly united action. At the 
best of times the political culture of 
the labour bureaucracy, and its at¬ 
tendant sectionalism, acts as a brake 
on the progress of the working class. 
In times such as these, it is rather an 
obstacle • 

James Turley 


ACTION 


Communist Forums 

London: Sunday evenings, 5pm: Study topic, plus weekly political report 
from Provisional Central Committee. Ring 07950 416922 for details. 

March 28: John Bellamy Foster The ecological revolution: making peace 
with the planet. Subject: ‘Beyond the appropriation and definitional 
problems’. 

Oxford: Study group, every Monday evening, studying David Harvey’s 
Limits to capital. Details: oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

South Wales: Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday, we upload a podcast of commentary on the current political 
situation. In addition, the site will feature voice files of public meetings and 
other events: http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students meetings 

London: Every Wednesday, 7.30pm: Introduction to Marxism series, 
Institute of Education, 20 Bedford Way, WC1 (Russell Square tube). 
ben@communiststudents.org.uk; 07792 282830. 

Manchester: Every Tuesday, 7pm, University of Manchester student 
union, Oxford Road, Manchester Ml3. 
www. communiststudents. org.uk. 

Oxford: Mondays, oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

Sheffield: Every Sunday, 7pm. 07730 682193; 
sheffield@communiststudents.org.uk 

Remember Du’a Khalil 

Thursday March 25, 5pm: Seminar, School of Oriental and African Studies, 
room G52, College Buildings, Russell Square, London WC1. On the 
third anniversary of the public stoning to death of Du’a Khalil Aswad in 
2007. Speakers: Nelida Fuccaro (author on urban violence in the Middle 
East), Nadje Al-Ali (feminist activist), Houzan Mahmoud (Organisation of 
Women’s Freedom in Iraq). 

Hosted by OWFI and Centre for Gender Studies (SOAS): 
www. equality iniraq. com. 

London Tusc launch 

Thursday March 25, 7.30pm: Rally, Friends Meeting House, Euston Road, 
London NW1. Speakers include Bob Crow, Brian Caton and Dave Nellist. 

Unity Folk Club 

Monday March 29, 8pm: Folk evening, 99 Torriano Avenue, London NW5. 

(Last Monday of each month.) 

www.unityfolkclub.org. 

Defend public services 

Saturday April 10 2010, 12 noon: March, Victoria Gardens, London WC2 
for rally, Trafalgar Square. 

Sponsored by all major trade unions 

Debating the war 

Wednesday April 14, 7pm: ‘Afghanistan - for or against the war’, Hong 
Kong Theatre, London School of Economics, Clement House, 99 Aldwych, 
London WC2. With Mehdi Hasan ( New Statesman ), Christopher Coker 
(London School of Economics), Martin Cakebread (National Defence 
League), Lindsey German (Stop the War Coalition). 

Organised by STWC: office@stopwar.org.uk. 

New Interventions 

Saturday April 17, 7.30pm: Social, Calthorpe Arms, 252 Gray’s Inn Road, 
London WC1. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name and 
address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If you 
need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 


COMMUN ST 
UNIVERS TY 



A week of discussion and debate for the thinking left 


Raymont Hall, 63 Wickham Road, London SE4 
£200 solidarity, £160 normal, £120 no or low income 

Places are limited, so please send your payment asap 
to BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX or pay with debit or 
credit card by using the Paypal facility on our website 
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ANTI-FASCISM 



Left needs a rethink 


Police ran riot in Bolton 


The mobilisation against the English Defence League was attacked and kettled by a well planned 
police operation. Sinead Rylance and Chris Strafford report 


A fter postponing its demon¬ 
stration from the original 
date of March 6 due to Hindu 
celebrations in the town centre, the 
English Defence League marched in 
Bolton on March 20. In the run-up, 
the march and counter-demonstration 
were widely publicised by the EDL 
and Unite against Fascism, although 
I understand that a good part of the 
UAF leadership was against the ac¬ 
tion and that UAF refused offers to 
help with stewarding from other or¬ 
ganisations. Whatever was going on 
behind the scenes, UAF leaders were 
publicly claiming this would be the 
Lewisham or Cable Street of our 
time. It wasn’t. 

In the days before the demo rumours 
were flying around Bolton. That the 
EDL had attacked a mosque. The EDL 
were marching up Daubhill. They had 
attacked a Muslim woman. There was 
a strong suspicion that these rumours 
were part of a concerted attempt to 
discourage people from attending the 
counter-demonstration. As happened 
before previous EDL demonstrations, 
mosque leaders did precisely that, 
warning Muslim youth they would be 
arrested if they were to attend. 

On the Monday before the event 
Bolton police organised a community 
meeting to inform residents of their 
plans for the Saturday. There were 
calls for a local socialist activist to be 
allowed to speak, but the police said 
they would leave the meeting if this 
were to occur. But people stayed on 
afterwards to listen to the speaker. The 
meeting resulted in taxi drivers calling 
for strike action against the EDL and 
for their own safety. 

Demonstrators travelling on the 
bus from Manchester for the counter¬ 
demo were told by the SWP that the 
plan was to occupy the square to stop 
the EDL assembling. But the centre 
of Bolton was barricaded by huge 
portable steel fences with hundreds of 
police operating out of the Town Hall. 
Town-centre shops were closed and in 
the evening most pubs were too. 

So we were corralled into our “as¬ 
sembly site”, which consisted of half 
the square, fenced off and closely 


guarded by police. By late morning 
there were over 1,000 of us. There 
was a peaceful attempt to occupy the 
other half of the square organised by 
‘unofficial’ stewards from other left 
groups. The attempt was short-lived 
and police in riot gear, with horses and 
dogs, attacked the demonstration, ar¬ 
resting and injuring several comrades. 
A member of Permanent Revolution 
was badly bitten on the arm and was 
later arrested when he tried to get 
medical attention! The police were 
up for a fight and were goading and 
provoking the crowd. They repeatedly 
attacked with the kind of brutality we 
saw at the G20 last year. In response to 
this onslaught people fought back and 
defended the demonstration, shouting 
“We are Ian Tomlinson” and “This is 
not a riot”. 

The police kept wading into the 
crowd throwing punches and using 
their batons. A comrade from Man¬ 
chester had her shoulder dislocated af¬ 
ter repeated strikes on her left arm by 
one out-of-control copper, who then 
went on to punch an elderly women in 
the face several times - demonstrators 
and other police officers pulled him 
off. Eventually they pushed us back 
into a smaller area, crushing several 
people against the fence. They then 
began sending in snatch squads of 
heavily armoured police to take SWP 
leaders and identifiable ‘troublemak¬ 
ers’. They arrested SWP national 
secretary Martin Smith after breaking 
through our lines - the stewards, clad 
in red vests, were not numerous or 
trained enough to be of much use. 

Police then attempted to arrest SWP 
central committee member Weyman 
Bennett, who is the best known UAF 
leader and had just addressed the 
crowd. But some of the smarter and 
more experienced SWP/UAF stew¬ 
ards managed to organise lines four to 
five deep to defend the demonstration. 
Comrades pushed back the police four 
or five times, but eventually they got 
through, dragging comrade Bennett 
the width of the square and carrying 
him off to a police van. 

By early afternoon our numbers had 
swollen to around 2,000. They never 


let us all actually come together until 
after the EDL had left the square. Po¬ 
lice and mainstream media estimates 
of the day’s numbers were extremely 
biased towards the EDL. Not even 
taking into account our comrades 
separated from us, we equalled them 
and may have still outnumbered them, 
looking at the video footage of the day. 
Some people carrying a banner claim¬ 
ing that “Allah is the greatest” were 
eventually allowed to join our ranks, 
and this sent the EDL, who had been 
shepherded into the other side of the 
square, into a frenzy. 

Whilst most of the left spent their 
time trying to fend off police at¬ 
tacks, others were taking on the EDL 
with chants and placards. Some lo¬ 
cal protestors seemed to be becom¬ 
ing disillusioned, saying, “We didn’t 
come here to fight the police.” The 
UAF speakers failed to explain the 
situation, instead repeating, “Hold 
the lines” and “Comrades, we need 
more people on this side.” The mood 
picked up when a couple of hundred 
Asian youth joined our ranks. 

EDL members had met in a pub 
in Deane and made their way to the 
centre for 1pm, at which point there 
seemed to be about 300 of them. By 
the time their coaches had arrived, 
their numbers were around 2,000. 
They were holding up British, Ameri¬ 
can, Israeli, William of Orange, Ulster, 
Polish, Dutch and anti-Nazi flags and 
banners. The crowd showed their total 
support for American imperialism and 
the ‘war on terror’. There were a lot of 
coins, bottles and other items thrown 
at us by the EDL. A UAF speaker, who 
had just finished speaking about Cable 
Street, told us not to throw things back 
at the EDL. 

Some EDLers attempted to get at 
the UAF demo, but the police pushed 
them back. This went on until about 
3.20pm, when the EDL had begun to 
leave their assembly point, as agreed 
with the police. A large group did not 
move off with the stewards and at¬ 
tempted to get round via the town hall 
steps to the UAF demo. At this point 
riot police were deployed with shields 
at they attacked the EDL demo until 


they moved off from the square. 

We finished our own rally at around 
4pm and after being let out by the po¬ 
lice we were escorted around Bolton 
city centre to our coaches. There was 
fighting between, on the one side, 
Asian and anti-fascist youth and, on 
the other, EDL and small neo-Nazi 
groups in parts of the city centre. 

Greater Manchester police con¬ 
demned the UAF protest as violent (on 
their twitter account!), whilst praising 
the EDL stewards. The reality was 
the EDL protestors were drinking, 
throwing missiles at the anti-fascist 
protestors and attempting to tear down 
police barricades to attack the protest. 
The ‘violence’ of the UAF is appar¬ 
ently confirmed by the 54 arrests 
made on our side out of a total of 78. 
These arrests, however, were mostly 
conducted by snatch squads, who en¬ 
tered the peaceful area specifically set 
aside for children and those who did 
not wish to engage in confrontation. 
Police made no mention of injuries on 
our side. EDL organisers also praised 
the police on their handling of the 
rally, saying this event had been the 
best they had attended in terms of 
policing. From our side it seemed to 
be the worst, in terms of the number 
of unprovoked police attacks. 

As far as Bolton’s demographics 
go, as is the case 
in most towns, 
the poorer parts 
of the popula¬ 
tion are more 
integrated. These 
integrated sections 
were those that 
turned out in sup¬ 
port of the counter¬ 
demonstration. But they 
were not presented with any 
political answers. 

Following the protest, many 
people travelling back deemed 
it a failure. Some SWP mem¬ 
bers shared this opinion, with 
one commenting that the 
day had been a disaster and 
predicting Socialist Worker 
would claim a great victory. 

True to form, the paper led 


with the headline, “EDL racists are 
forced to back off in Bolton”. When 
we were released from the kettle, this 
was because “we decided to march 
on a victory lap through the streets of 
Bolton” (March 27). There seems to 
be a general feeling that UAF’s tactics 
will not cut it any more. 

The police violence on the day 
underlined that the number one en¬ 
emy of the workers’ movement is the 
capitalist state. Carrying on with the 
UAF’s strategy is a one-way trip to 
failure. What we need to aim for is a 
working class party that can be built in 
the communities - not just at election 
times, but permanently - so that we 
can provide a genuine alternative to 
the mainstream parties. In short, we 
need a Communist Party. 

UAF co-secretary Weyman Bennett 
was arrested on “suspicion” of “con¬ 
spiracy to organise violent public dis¬ 
order”. Our movement must rally to 
the defence of comrade Bennett who, 
for all our differences with him, is a 
committed anti-racist activist and so¬ 
cialist militant who is being targeted 
by the state to discredit the left and 
the anti-fascist movement. We de¬ 
mand that all charges be dropped im¬ 
mediately against Bennett and other 
anti-fascists who were arrested on 
Saturday • 



unite 

against fascism 
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Weyman Bennett should be 
criticised, net charged 

The sorry farce in Bolton once again demonstrates that the anti-fascist left is not only disorganised, but 
politically disorientated, writes Eddie Ford 


P redictably, Saturday’s ‘No 
pasaran’ demonstration in 
Bolton against the English 
Defence League - organised by the 
Socialist Workers Party through its 
front, Unite Against Fascism - turned 
into a sorry farce, even if it was not 
a complete disaster. Far from being 
a magnificent display of anti-fas¬ 
cist and leftwing unity manifested 
through a display of solidarity with 
the local Asian population, it instead 
showed nearly all the worst political 
vices of the opportunist left - disor¬ 
ganised, amateurish, irresponsible 
and shot through with the SWP/ 
UAF’s trademark mixture of naivety 
and cynicism. In short, those sincere 
anti-fascists/racists - whether inside 
or outside the ranks of the SWP - be¬ 
ing led up to Bolton by the Grand 
Old Duke of York generals of the 
UAF were at times like lambs to the 
slaughter. 

One casualty of the Bolton fiasco 
turned out to be UAF’s joint secre¬ 
tary, Weyman Bennett, a member of 
the SWP central committee. Now, it 
cannot be denied that the comrade 
has a motor-mouth - prone to mak¬ 
ing rash, ill-considered statements. 
Not to mention a long history of 
sectarianism in his capacity as a SWP 
arch-loyalist: the party is always right 
even when it is palpably wrong. How¬ 
ever, there is no doubt whatsoever 
that comrade Bennett was one of the 
victims of targetted police attack on 
that day. In his own words: “Officers 
came up to me as soon as I arrived 
and said they would arrest me. I have 
been to more than 200 demos and 
never been arrested”. Comrade Ben¬ 
nett was indeed arrested on suspicion 
of “conspiracy to organise violent 
disorder”. This is a dangerrous alle¬ 
gation, for which the comrade could 
face a potential jail sentence of up 
to 10 years. That is, of course, if he 
is actually charged and then found 
guilty by a jury. 

It is obvious that the police care¬ 
fully planned the whole operation, 
including the ‘snatch’ of comrade 
Bennett, the SWP’s national secretary 
Martin Smith and Manchester UAF’s 
Rhetta Moran (who was arrested as 
she tried to read out a message of 
support from TUC general secretary 
Brendan Barber). None of this hap¬ 
pened spontaneously. No, they were 
carefully picked out by the authorities 
in a clear attempt to intimidate or tame 
UAF and the left as a whole. There 
were 74 arrests in total, only a snail 
minority being EDL supporters and 
happy-hour hangers-on. 

Any trumped-up charge against 
Weyman Bennett would be a naked 
attack on democratic rights - espe¬ 
cially the right to association and 
freedom of expression. By singling 
out UAF leaders in such a manner, 
the police were in reality attacking 
all of us on the anti-racist/fascist 
left - not just UAF/SWR All charges 
or potential charges on comrades 
arrested on the day must be immedi¬ 
ately dropped. 

Furthermore, we ought to demand 
that the UK’s conspiracy laws be 
scrapped - given the fact that in the 
legal aftermath of the Angry Brigade 
trials, these laws were reformulated. 
In 1976 and 1977 the definition of 
‘conspiracy’ was made so vague that 
almost any individual could be caught 


in its grisly ‘catch all’ net if and when 
required. Accordingly, if a person 
“agrees with anyone else to do an 
unlawful act, then they are both guilty 
of the crime of conspiracy” - even “if 
nothing at all is done towards carrying 
out the agreed act”. Indeed, “it is not 
even necessary to establish that the 
act they contemplated was criminal” 
- on the insidious basis that, although 
“the conspiracy” may be to “commit 
an act which is neither a crime nor a 
civil wrong”, it is still one which “can 
be calculated” in some not explicitly 
worded manner to somehow “injure 
the public”. In other words, any judge 
so inclined can decide that ‘a nod’s 
as good as a wink’ as far as the indi¬ 
viduals before them are concerned and 
send them down for a long time. 1 

However, having said all this, com¬ 
munists are obligated to pose the 
fundamental and unavoidable politi¬ 
cal question - what was the purpose 
of UAF’s excursion to Bolton? Or, 
to put it another way, are the tactics 
and strategy deployed by UAF - and 
all those who broadly support its 
approach, whether inside or outside 
the SWP orbit - correct and will they 
be effective in countering the EDL 
or British National Party? Well, the 
obvious answer must be no. Indeed, 
the unfortunate truth is far worse than 
that - the orientation of the likes of 
UAF and the SWP is counterproduc¬ 
tive, based as it on a complete and 
eminently self-servicing misreading of 
the political situation in the UK. 

UAF loyally trooped to Bolton to 
“smash” the EDL, but instead found 
itself in a clash with the police, which 
it inevitably lost. Suffering arrests, 
bruises and dog bites, in the proc¬ 
ess. Now, of course, the EDL is a 
wretchedly reactionary outfit - a mot¬ 
ley collection of nakedly chauvinist 
Islamophobes, deeply unpleasant 
lumpen and far-right elements, and 
generally pissed-up football hooligans 
and assorted semi-criminal riff-raff 
naturally attracted to a bit of a barney 
(especially if the game is going badly). 
Inevitably, given such an unappealing 
composition, there was a limited over¬ 
lap of membership between the EDL 
and the BNP to begin with - much 
to the latter’s annoyance, of course. 
Hence the BNP’s swift declaration 
that the EDL is a “proscribed” organi¬ 
sation - ie, any BNP member found 
to be in the EDL is threatened with 
expulsion. 

It goes without saying that com¬ 
munists want to see such a vile 
organisation - and movement inso¬ 
far as it is a movement - defeated 
or “smashed”. That is, politically 
annihilated. But we do not for a 
moment imagine that squaring up 
to a bunch of boneheads is a central 
or overriding task. The EDL is but 
a symptom of the alienation engen¬ 
dered by the decaying system of 
capital, defended and promoted by 
the whole bourgeois establishment 
and its state. And to take on the 
latter we need to begin by uniting 
the existing organised left around a 
partyist perspective and hence take 
a decisive step towards what the 
working class really needs - a mass 
Communist Party of hundreds of 
thousands and millions. 

The profound problem being, of 
course, that this is almost the exact 
opposite of the approach adopted by 


the SWP/UAF and others. Deliber¬ 
ately, and with a certain degree of 
cynicism, such groups constantly 
present the threats and dangers posed 
by the EDL and BNP in such an 
exaggerated way as to justify the 
construction of the widest possible 
popular front - which turns out to 
be the SWP and assorted liberal 
personalities, vicars and trade union 
officials. To appease and keep on 
board such august company the 
programme of anti-capitalist and 
socialism considered dangerous, pro¬ 
vocative and therefore inappropriate. 
Instead UAF calls upon the capitalist 
state to ban far right organisations 
and demonstration. Failing that, the 
SWP considers itself duty bound to 
physically confront those such as the 
EDL wherever they happened to ap¬ 
pear on the streets. What this amounts 
to in practice is not the mobilisation 
of masses of local people, but bussing 
in a few thousand leftwingers. Then 
follows the inevitable confrontation 
with the riot police. 

The SWP has been shell-shocked 
by recent events. Respect left it trau¬ 
matised and deeply divided. The Left 
Platform comrades grouped around 
John Rees and Lindsey German have 
now decamped to Counterfire, where 
the SWP in exile hope to ‘do an RCP’ 
and erect a big, inviting tent from 
which they can systematically infil¬ 


trate and inveigle themselves into the 
bourgeois media - maybe even make 
a modest career from being “avail¬ 
able for interviews, commissions and 
quotes” and generally being “sensitive 
to the needs of 24-hour news”. 2 

So, demoralised and frustrated, the 
SWP leadership needs an easy enemy. 
It can no longer fight the BNP on the 
streets as in the good old days, now 
that the latter has gone respectable 
under Nick Griffin’s relatively suc¬ 
cessful stewardship. So the EDL has 
been a blessing. Manna from heaven. 
All one needs is a political analy¬ 
sis that owes more to hysteria than 
Marxism and turning the tactic of no 
platforming into a rigid principle and 
there is no end of the mobilisations 
the SWP can organise. The next at¬ 
tempt to “smash the EDL” will be in 
Dudley on Saturday April 3. 

Well, it is about time that the SWP 
took a reality check - as should its co¬ 
thinkers on the left. Like comrade Bill 
Jeffries of Permanent Revolution, the 
increasingly bad-tempered and sup¬ 
posedly ‘sensible’ split from Workers 
Power, who wants us to believe that 
“state-directed” or “state-sponsored” 
fascism - apparently in the “form of 
the EDL” - is being “unleashed on 
us”. 3 Or comrade Anita De Klerk, who 
must surely get the wooden spoon 
for the most juvenile left comment 
uttered yet on this question: “If the 


BBC continue to give air time to Nick 
Griffin as they did on Question time 
and recently on Radio 4 they can only 
be reaffirming their position as the 
mouthpiece for the racist, fascist state 
that it is!” 4 

No, fascism is not just an organi¬ 
sation of a few thousand brain-ad¬ 
dled thugs. Fascism, as the German 
communist, Clara Zetkin, famously 
remarked, is a “punishment of the 
proletariat for failing to carry on the 
revolution”. 5 

Disappointing though it is, there is 
no revolutionary or pre-revolution¬ 
ary crisis in this country at present. 
The working class in Britain is not 
in any position to take power away 
from the bourgeoisie and, regret¬ 
tably, we have not yet advanced to 
a situation where the working class 
is on the verge of making revolu¬ 
tion but then flunks it: thus inviting 
fascist counterrevolution • 

Notes 

1. For a reasonable explanation of the legal 
background see www.muthergrumble.co.uk/ 
issue 14/mg 1406.htm. 

2. www.counterfire. org/index.php/press. 

3. www.permanentrevolution.net/ 
entry/3004#comments. 

4. My emphasis - www.counterfire.org/index.php/ 
news/61 -reports/4287-bolton-residents-and-uaf- 
attacked-by-police-and-fascists. 

5. www.marxists.org/archive/zetkin/1923/08/ 
fascism.htm. 
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BETHNAL GREEN 


Critical vote for Abjol 

Respect’s general election challenge is warming up in east London. Back from the campaign trail, Ben 
Lewis takes a look at Respect’s politics and the people involved 


O ne of the few areas in the 
country where Respect has 
managed to gain a foothold is 
Tower Hamlets in east London. The 
height of its success came with the 
election of George Galloway as MP 
for Bethnal Green and Bow in 2005, 
when he ousted the warmongering 
New Labour hack, Oona King. 

On his election Galloway promised 
that he would give way after his first 
term to a “local candidate” and so, 
with Galloway himself now standing 
in Poplar and Canning Town, it is Ab¬ 
jol Miah - “Bethnal Green and Bow to 
the core” - who hopes to replace him 
as MP for the constituency. Miah is 
currently the leader of the six-strong 
Respect group of councillors in Tower 
Hamlets. 

But what are Respect’s chances 
following the acrimonious split with 
the Socialist Workers Party in 2007, 
not to mention the defection of several 
councillors to other parties and the 
decline of the mass anti-war pro¬ 
tests? And what are the politics of the 
campaign? Quite clearly Respect still 
has a chance in Bethnal Green and 
Bow, but Rushanara Ali is tipped by 
the bookies to take back the seat for 
Labour at odds of 1-4, with Miah in 
second place. 

For this reason, Respect’s cam¬ 
paigning material unsurprisingly fo¬ 
cuses on New Labour and the crisis 
that has engulfed it locally. Two La¬ 
bour councillors - Fazlul Haque and 
Salim Ulla - have recently crossed the 
floor from Labour, to Respect, and 
there has been a huge backlash fol¬ 
lowing the scandalous comments of 
Labour’s campaign manager Graham 
Taylor, who recently described Tower 
Hamlets town hall “as a centre of 
Islamic fundamentalism”. 

Down in Poplar and Canning Town, 



Galloway is actually expected to come 
third in what is thought to be a two- 
horse race between Tory banker Tim 
Archer and the Labour incumbent, 
Jim Fitzpatrick. Despite Fitzpatrick’s 
2005 majority of around 7,000, Archer 
is the favourite following the redraw¬ 
ing of boundaries. This head-to-head 
between Labour and Tory - something 
that will doubtless be seen across 
many other constituencies - will not 
necessarily bode well for Galloway. 
Fitzpatrick epitomises the career 
politician seeking to get his nose into 
the New Labour trough. Elected in 
1997, he writes: “I aspired to be a 
professional politician in the way that 
other boys aspired to be professional 
footballers”. 1 

His legacy? Votes against a trans¬ 
parent parliament and for the Iraq war, 
ID cards, anti-terrorism legislation, 
replacing Trident, foundation hospi¬ 
tals and student top-up fees. As with 
the Tories, he would almost certainly 
support more cuts, increased imperial¬ 
ist aggression in the Middle East and 
the rest of the plans the major parties 
have in store. 

Who’s in Respect? 

I went along to leaflet for Abjol Miah 
on Saturday in Bethnal Green. If 
the numbers out canvassing on the 
weekend are anything to go by, Re¬ 
spect certainly appears to have lost 
foot soldiers. Although we are still 
some time from the election and the 
campaign is certain to hot up, a com¬ 
rade involved in the 2005 campaign 
told me that the numbers out at the 
weekend were much smaller by com¬ 
parison. 

The reception I received from the 
activists on the ground was mixed, 
but most were happy to take a copy 
of the Weekly Worker. One comrade 
- Harold - said he had been for the 
exclusion of the CPGB right 
from the inception of Re¬ 
spect (nice to see you 
too, comrade!) but 
was actually very 
friendly. One per¬ 
son who seemed 
less than 
pleased to see 
me was George 
Woods - a lead¬ 
ing member of 
Socialist Ac¬ 
tion and long¬ 
standing comrade 
from our days 
together at Shef¬ 
field University. 
Socialist Ac¬ 
tion comrades 
now help run a 
number of Respect 
branches - they seem 
to have found a nice 
new home following 
the departure of Ken 
Livingstone as London 
mayor, who was served 
so loyally by so many 
of them. A leading 
SA member, Bry¬ 
ony Shanks, will 
be standing in 
the local elec¬ 
tions in Bow 
East. SA 


may have bureaucratic experience to 
offer, but it certainly cannot mobilise 
as much leaflet fodder as the SWR 

Abjol Miah himself is a complex 
character. Although he appears never 
to have said so publicly, Miah has 
been linked to both the liberal Islamic 
Forum of Europe and the Islamist 
Jamaat-e-Islami. Indeed, in their trip 
to Bangladesh in the run-up to the 
2005 general election, “George Gal¬ 
loway and councillor Abjol Miah met 
former prime minister and leader of 
the opposition Begum Khaleda Zia, 
former president Hussain Moham¬ 
med Ershad, leaders of Jamaat-e- 
Islami, coalition partners in a previous 
government and a number of MPs 
and ministers from the ruling Awami 
League party, including very fruitful 
discussions with Awami League pre¬ 
sidium member and MP Sheikh Fazlul 
Karim Salim.” 2 

I did not get the chance to ask Abjol 
about his affiliations on Saturday, 
and we have been unable to confirm 
an interview with him for the Weekly 
Worker. We still hope to. In the past 
he has been happy to call himself a 
socialist, but has defended the role of 
local businessmen like Azmal Hus¬ 
sain, Mathabir Ali and others in the 
Respect project. Miah often talks 
of “uniting the white working class 
community and the Bangladeshi com¬ 
munity”. Although I do not live in the 
area, my impression from the couple 
of hours leafleting Roman Road mar¬ 
ket was that of Two communities’ 
- an impression that was reinforced 
by speaking to residents and hearing 
their concerns. 

However, whilst it is excellent that 
Miah has this unifying aim, why make 
a class distinction within the ‘white’ 
community but not in the Bangladeshi 
one? It is undeniable that the anti- 
Muslim sentiment whipped up by the 
likes of Labour functionary Taylor is 
a form of racism that weighs upon all 
of the Bangladeshi community regard¬ 
less of class. But there are obviously 
class divisions within this community 
too. Is this just a slip-up in the formu¬ 
lation? Or does it reveal something 
else? Maybe an attempt to keep the 
businessmen on board? 

It does seems to me that, to have any 
real chance of getting either Miah or 
Galloway elected, Respect will once 
more need the support of the Bengali 
businessmen and ‘community leaders’ 
who helped shape the win in Bethnal 
Green in 2005. That is why in the 
prelude to the split, Galloway had no 
thought of alienating his supporters 
by backing the SWP in Tower Ham¬ 
lets and Birmingham. Indeed, this is 
in keeping with the local politics of 
Bethnal Green. Politics and elections 
are closely tied up with the local 
business and religious communities, 
which is perhaps one reason why there 
are numerous defections between all 
of the parties on the local councils, 
with many switching merely on the 
basis of which party seems most likely 
to advance their career and commu¬ 
nity following. 

And indeed, while symbolically it 
would be good to see a Bangladesh- 
born MP, what matters is what poli¬ 
tics they stand on. Indeed, all of the 
mainstream parties in Bethnal Green 
and Bow are standing candidates 
with Bangladeshi names - as well as 
Labour’s Rushanara Ali, there is Za¬ 
kir Khan (Conservatives) and Ajmal 
Masroor (Liberal Democrats). 

Miah’s concern about division be¬ 
tween and amongst communities was 
echoed by expelled SWP member 


Kevin Ovenden in his address to 
campaigners on Saturday. He said that 
the real culprits were to be found in 
Canary Wharf and parliament. True, 
of course. But what are the priorities 
then? 

Jim Fitzpatrick is quite explicit: 
“I am here to promote the East End 
of London. My chief aim is to assist 
local businesses [my emphasis - BL] 
in any way that I can, because the 
future prosperity of my constituents 
hinges on the success of local busi¬ 
ness ... The challenge is to bring the 
wealth generated at Canary Wharf 
to the local community. We need to 
introduce the local workforce to the 
thriving business community that is 
Canary Wharf.” 

What is clearly needed in opposi¬ 
tion to this New Labour agenda is 
a class appeal across communities. 
We should primarily judge Miah not 
by the forces which are backing him 
economically, but by the political 
platform he is standing on and hold 
him to accountable on this. And his 
politics essentially amount to left 
Labourism. 

Left Labourite 
programme 

Comrades will doubtless remember 
the infamous words of the then lead¬ 
ing SWP apparatchik, Lindsey Ger¬ 
man: gay rights and a women’s right 
to choose should not be regarded as 
“shibboleths”. This was the classic 
method of the (un)popular front - 
the left consciously limiting its pro¬ 
gramme and aspirations in the hope 
of winning (usually phantom) forces 
to its right. 

So what about some of the old 
shibboleths now the SWP has gone? 
Presumably those phantom forces to 
the right have buried them for good? 
Actually, no. 

Miah’s campaign site (abjolmiah. 
com) gives us more demands. Wom¬ 
en’s and gay rights (not to mention 
secularism, which the SWP believed 
was also too hot to handle in view of 
the role of the mosque in Respect’s 
formation) are all addressed by the 
commitment to “Opposition to all 
forms of discrimination based on race, 
gender, ethnicity, religious beliefs 
(or lack of them), sexual orienta¬ 
tion, disabilities, national origin or 
citizenship.” 3 

It is disappointing that a women’s 
right to choose an abortion has been 
omitted from the manifesto. Attacks 
on our hard-fought economic rights 
are inexorably bound up with an on¬ 
slaught on the democratic rights we 
have won, and women are often the 
first to suffer. It is in the interests of 
the working class movement to fight 
to defend and extend women’s repro¬ 
ductive freedom. In 2005 the Respect 
manifesto talked of “a women’s right 
to choose”, but did not spell out what 
the choice referred to. The hijab? 
Their partners? 

The rest of the platform is really 
your standard left reformist com¬ 
mon sense. It is almost indistinguish¬ 
able, for example, from that of the 
Trade Unionist and Socialist Coa¬ 
lition. There is no reason why we 
cannot critically support it. The list 
of demands is quite familiar: “Jobs 
and homes for all”; “Good-quality 
services”; “An end to all privatisa¬ 
tion and the bringing into democratic 
public ownership of the railways and 
other public services, such as fuel, 
water and care for the elderly”; “A 
free, comprehensive education system 
that gives an equal chance in life to 


every child, no matter how wealthy 
or poor their parents, from nursery to 
university”; “A publicly owned, fully 
funded, democratically controlled 
NHS, free to all users”; “A decent life 
in retirement: pensions linked to aver¬ 
age earnings”; “Raising the minimum 
wage to the European Union decency 
threshold of £8 an hour”; “Taxing the 
rich and big business to fund welfare 
and public services”; The repeal of the 
anti-union laws”, etc. 

High politics and democracy are of 
course absent. But that is also true of 
the left more generally: Tusc, Scot¬ 
tish Socialist Party et al. Whereas the 
platform does not call for open borders 
and the free movement of people to 
live where they see fit, again this is 
something about which the left has a 
consistent record of keeping schtum. 
Substituting for this is a call for the 
“defence of the rights of refugees and 
asylum-seekers” and “Opposition to 
the European Union’s ‘Fortress Eu¬ 
rope’ policies”. 

The culmination of these demands 
is deliberately vague: “We want a 
world in which the democratic de¬ 
mands of the people are carried out; 
a world based on need, not profit; a 
world where solidarity rather than 
self-interest is the spirit of the age.” 
This can mean many things to many 
people. But again this is not far re¬ 
moved from other left groups standing 
against Labour in the elections - none 
of them is exactly calling a spade a 
spade and trumpeting the communist 
future. Or standing on a minimum 
platform of demands that logically 
culminate in the radical extension of 
democracy and the workers taking 
state power. 

Support 

Although the precise influence of 
local businessmen remains unclear, 
the current Respect platform is 
actually in some ways to the left of 
2005 - when again it was correct 
to vote for Galloway against Oona 
King. 

We are certainly not dealing with 
Respect candidates who espouse 
“clerical fascism”, as the increas¬ 
ingly deranged Alliance for Work¬ 
ers’ Liberty claim. As an aside, the 
AWL candidate for Camberwell and 
Peckham, Jill Mountford, stands on 
a similar left economist shopping 
list. Whilst calling for the abolition 
of the monarchy and the House of 
Lords (good), Jill’s vision is one of 
bourgeois republicanism. Instead of 
calling for the abolition of the stand¬ 
ing army, she makes the plea to “cut 
arms spending”. After all, the forces 
of the British state just might have 
brought democracy to the Afghans, 
but “On the evidence, sending troops 
to Afghanistan does more harm than 
good; they should be withdrawn”. 4 
By contrast, Respect candidates are 
unambiguous in their opposition to 
imperialist military aggression. 

To get involved with Abjol Miah’s 
campaign email voteabjolmiah@ 
gmail.com or call 07505 742522 • 

Notes 

1. Both quotes accessed at his personal site: 
http ://www.j imfitzpatrickmp.co .uk/history.htm. 

2. http ://towerhamletsrespect.wordpress. 
com/2009/12/09/respect-visit-to-bangladesh. 

3. It calls to “Welcome diversity and oppose 
racism, fascism and discrimination on the 
grounds of race, sex, disability, sexuality, age 
and all other forms of prejudice” and to “Defend 
the right to asylum. No scapegoating of migrant 
workers.” 

4. http://www.workersliberty.org/ 

story/2010/02/28/awl-election-campaign-why- 
we-are-standing-and-our-policies. 
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IRELAND _ 

Pope’s Irish child abuse 
letter met with walkouts 

Anne Me Shane argues that Ireland needs not less but more secularism. The clerical state must go 


A nger and resentment met the 
pope Benedict XVI’s pastoral 
letter to the Irish people on the 
sexual and physical abuse of children 
in church institutions. Read at Sunday 
mass on March 21 it provoked a num¬ 
ber of walkouts from Dublin churches 
and verbal attacks on priests and 
bishops in other parts of the country. 
It is clear that, rather than appeasing 
the faithful and restoring confidence, 
the letter has antagonised even loyal 
Catholics. 

Interviews conducted with church¬ 
goers leaving services revealed bitter 
disappointment and strong feelings 
of being cruelly let down. Many had 
hoped the pope would take some 
responsibility for the Vatican’s cover- 
up of clerical abuse. But instead all 
responsibility was firmly laid at the 
door of the Irish church. It is a local 
problem, with Irish bishops accused 
of having failed “at times grievously, 
to apply the long-established norms 
of canon law to the crime of child 
abuse”. The Vatican stands innocent 
of any wrongdoing. 

Bizarrely and in what seems some¬ 
thing of an own goal, the pope iden¬ 
tified the growth of secularisation 
within Irish society as in large part 
to blame. He bemoaned the fact that 
“fast-paced social change has oc¬ 
curred, often adversely affecting peo¬ 
ple’s traditional adherence to Catholic 
teaching and value”. Observance 
of rituals and deference to clerical 
authority has weakened. This has im¬ 
pacted on the church itself, resulting 
in “a well-intentioned, but misguided 
tendency to avoid penal approaches to 
canonically irregular situations”. 

But the abuse and associated cover- 
ups happened long before the recent 
secularisation of Irish society. The 
complaints being investigated date 
right back to the 1930s. The worst 
actually took place during a period of 
tremendous deference to Rome - one 
lasting 60 years, from the formation 
of the Irish state until the late 1980s. 
And during that time bishops were 
extremely compliant when it came 
to imposing Vatican policy. They co¬ 
operated fully in the cover-up, which 
was directed and overseen by Rome 
itself. The Vatican’s central canonical 
policy document, Crimen sollicita- 
tionis , produced in 1962, stipulated 
that any person who made an allega¬ 
tion of abuse against a priest or nun 
must take an oath of secrecy. Breach 
meant automatic excommunication. 
All hearings were to take place in 
secret. Pope Benedict, in his former 
personification as cardinal Joseph 
Ratzinger headed investigations into 
child abuse from 2001 until 2006, 
wrote to all Irish bishops reminding 
them of the need to enforce Crimen 
sollicitationis and demanded that all 
complaints of abuse be referred to the 
Vatican and not the gardai. In other 
words, he tried to ensure that The 
problem’ was hushed up. 

The pursuit of that policy resulted in 
massive, systematic concealment and 
the silencing of thousands of abuse 
victims and their families. Canon law 
does not include any requirement to 
report abuse to state authorities - and 
that policy has not changed. In his 
pastoral letter Benedict asks bishops 
to “continue to cooperate with civil 
authorities” (my emphasis), when in 
fact they never have. Various state 


inquiries, including the most recent 
Murphy investigation, have been 
stonewalled when trying to obtain files 
from church authorities. The papal 
nuncio to Ireland refused to even reply 
to requests and the Vatican itself has 
similarly snubbed all requests made 
for information. 

The Vatican is above the law when 
it comes to its own affairs. Today a 
number of bishops have either re¬ 
signed or are facing criticism for 
holding canonical inquiries in se¬ 
cret and not reporting allegations to 
gardai - exactly in line with Vatican 
policy. There have also been numer¬ 
ous instances of where a priest who 
has been defrocked has managed to 
get reinstated on appeal to Rome. If 
anything, the Vatican was more lenient 
with abusers than the Irish church. 

Benedict reminds Irish people of the 
venerable history of Irish Catholicism 
and exhorts them to return to the faith. 
A year-long period of “eucharistic de¬ 
votion” is planned, so that the faithful 
can pray for the church’s survival in 
these tough times. An apostolic mis¬ 
sion is also projected, with high-rank¬ 
ing cardinals due to arrive from Rome 
in the coming months to investigate 
Irish parishes. Priests and nuns are to 
attend special retreats to renew their 
clerical commitment. Every effort is 
to be made to restore Ireland to its 
former status as a bastion of Catholic 
observance and piety. 

The Vatican could proudly boast 
throughout the 20th century of the 
persistence of the faith in Ireland 
- in contrast to the rest of Europe. 
It was throughout this apparently 
exemplary period that church-run 
institutions oversaw the canonical 
system of abuse and mistreatment of 
children within their care. Canon law 
is the problem, not the solution. It is 
the growth of secularisation that has 
given the courage to victims of abuse 
to speak out. 

The history of Irish nationalism has 
been one where the church has held 
a dominant position. It has been tied 
into the national identity for hundreds 
of years, in particular because of the 
repression of the Catholic majority by 
English/British colonialism. Religious 
persecution led to a strengthening of 
identification with Catholicism as an 
ideology of the oppressed. That is not 
to say that the church itself played an 
oppositional role. It has always been 
a conservative force and has consist¬ 
ently kept the masses in their place. 

The national movement which 
emerged out of 1916 was strongly 
influenced by Catholicism, reflected 
in the fact that 10% of delegates to 
the 1917 Sinn Fein conference were 
priests. As James Connolly famously 
predicted, the division of Ireland 
would result in a carnival of reaction 
north and south. The Free State gov¬ 
ernment handed over education and 
social provision to the church, whose 
prominence was ensured. 

The 1937 constitution, created by 
Eamonn de Valera, further strength¬ 
ened the role of the church and insti¬ 
tuted the concept of a ‘Catholic state 
for a Catholic people’. This constitu¬ 
tion is still in place today. Article 6 
states: “All powers of government, 
legislative, executive and judicial, 
derive under god from the people.” 
Under this constitution abortion re¬ 
mains illegal, as it is against the teach¬ 


ing of the church. Divorce was banned 
until 1995 and is now only available 
where the couple have been separated 
for four out of five years. Abortion 
remains illegal and Irish women con¬ 
tinue to travel to Britain and elsewhere 
in Europe to obtain terminations. 
Article 41 upholds the ‘sanctity of 
the family’ and preserves the special 
place of women as child-bearer and 
domestic slave - “mothers shall not 
be obliged by economic necessity to 
engage in labour to the neglect of their 
duties in the home”. 

However it is true that Irish society 
has become more secular. Numbers 
attending mass have plummeted. So¬ 
cial attitudes in relation to the family 
have also changed markedly. Women 
can now choose to have children 
outside marriage without suffering 
institutional discrimination. And those 
people that do marry often do not do 
so in church. There has been a rise in 
civil marriages - from 5% in 1995 to 
almost 30% in 2009. In Dublin 40% 
of all marriages are civil. This really 
is a remarkable change and shows the 
diminution of influence of the church 
in a sphere where it previously held 
such authority. 

And despite religious indoctrination 
in schools, the children of Ireland do 
not seem to be paying much attention. 
A survey in 2007 found that only 5% 
of children from 11-15 could list the 
first commandment. A third of the 
same group could not say where Jesus 
was born or what Easter represents. 
Many parents who are not practising 
Catholics are deeply unhappy with 
the church’s role in education and are 
demanding non-religious schools. 
The church still owns and runs over 
80% of state-funded schools. Chil¬ 
dren are still forced to comply with 
all the requirements of those schools, 
including religious ceremonies. Their 
education is often adversely affected 
by reactionary religious influence on 
the curriculum. 

People ignore the church to the 
extent that they are able in their own 
personal lives, but there is deep re¬ 
sentment at its continuing power, its 
hypocrisy and its massive abuse of 
working class children over decades. 
There is also the harmful effect of 
church teaching on sexuality. Some 
priests, including the well-known Bri¬ 
an D’Arcy, have spoken out against 
enforced celibacy. Others have spo¬ 
ken of the warped teaching which 
discourages the development of a 
positive sexual identity among young 
people. It has, of course, been shown 
that the very church which banned 
sex before marriage was colluding 
in the systematic sexual abuse and 
disempowerment of young people. 
Church teaching on morality cannot 
be trusted, let alone respected. 

We also cannot ignore the fact that 
the church is the wealthiest institu¬ 
tional landowner in Ireland. It owns 
billions of euros of prime land, much 
of which it sold off for redevelopment 
during the period of the ‘Celtic tiger’. 
It also has vast wealth accumulated in 
other assets and bank accounts. De¬ 
spite this, such has been the arrogance 
of some bishops that parishioners have 
been asked to contribute towards the 
compensation of abuse victims. 

The government has been trying 
to keep out of the recent controversy 
and is determined not to come down 


hard on the church. It certainly does 
not want any change to the current 
constitution. Taoiseach Brian Cowen 
has made clear that he supports the 
church in its efforts to deal with the 
problem. His party has had a long 
and shameful history of toadying 
before the teachings and institution 
of the church and little will persuade 
it to change for the moment. It is part 
of Fianna Fail’s DNAjust as much 
as it is part of their state. Fine Gael 
is little different and also plays safe 
when it comes to the church. Perhaps 
they fear what would happen to their 
own power without the conservative 
influence of the church. 

In terms of the left, the Socialist 
Party in Ireland says very little on this 
question and certainly has not come 
out with any radical demands. The So¬ 
cialist Workers Party has been better 
and has made calls for the separation 
of church and state. The unfortunate 
problem is, however, that the People 
Before Profit Alliance is the SWP’s 
main focus of activity and last time 


I looked the PBPA had no policy on 
the church and state. This needs to 
change. 

The left needs to campaign now for 
a democratic, secular state. We must 
challenge the current constitution by 
putting forward our own democratic 
demands. The way we are ruled is the 
central question for the working class. 
The church is determined to hang on 
for dear life and is supported by the 
ruling elite. Taking it on must in¬ 
clude demands for the confiscation of 
church land, assets and wealth. State 
schools must become non-religious. 
One SWP writer has suggested that 
in place of the church they should be 
run by democratically elected com¬ 
mittees. I agree. The trappings and 
content of the clerical state must be 
challenged - free abortion on demand, 
divorce on consent with no delay, re¬ 
moval of all religious and reactionary 
clauses, including the central role of 
the family. 

Religion must be a private matter, 
not a defining feature of the state • 
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GENERAL ELECTION _ 

Unity of Marxists around 
Marxism is urgently required 

Mark Fischer calls for the left to learn the lessons of failure in order to meet the challenges that await 
the working class movement whichever party is elected 


T he coming general election is 
important because it happens 
in the midst of the deepest 
capitalist economic crisis the world 
has seen since the 1930s. Huge chal¬ 
lenges are coming our way. Which¬ 
ever party wins, there are ominous 
signs that the conditions and demo¬ 
cratic rights of our class will be under 
threat. The examples of Ireland and 
Greece show that the class struggle 
can suddenly hot up, people are not 
likely to not take attacks lying down. 
They will resist. 

But Ireland and Greece also show 
that more than a protest/trade union¬ 
ist response is needed, however mil- 
itantly its manifests itself, however 
many take to the streets. 

Crucially, we need to rally our 
political resources. That section of 
the workers’ movement that has a 
vision of an alternative society , not 
simply an alternative government to 
administer capitalism, has to start to 
measure up to the scale of the tasks. 

That is why the CPGB - despite 
our disagreements with important 
elements of the platforms left com¬ 
rades are standing on in the coming 
election - is calling for a critical vote 
Tusc, Respect, Scottish Socialist 
Party, Unity for Peace and Socialism 
candidates, and, centrally, Labour 
Party candidates who commit them¬ 
selves oppose all cuts in social 
spending and call for the immedi¬ 
ate and unconditional withdrawal of 
British troops from Afghanistan. 

We make no secret of our criti¬ 
cisms of the left. But a good vote 
would be a positive boost for our 
class, as it readies itself for the in¬ 
evitable attacks. 

We take the left as it is today seri¬ 
ously because we take the question 
of socialist unity seriously. We be¬ 
lieve that the crippling division into 
warring bureaucratic sects blunts 
the impact we make on the work¬ 
ing class and wider contemporary 
society. This is why in all the unity 
initiatives over the last 15 years the 
CPGB has consistently called for 
more democracy to facilitate the 
overcoming of divisions; for an ever 
closer coordination of work to end 
the amateurish duplication of effort 
the left imposes on itself in the trade 
unions, the student movement, the 
anti-war movement, etc. And cen¬ 
trally we pose the need for a party to 
overcome sect divisions. 

We are proud of our record of 
struggle in organisations such as 
Arthur Scargill’s Socialist Labour 
Party, the Socialist Alliance and 
Respect. For the time being, howev¬ 
er, sectarianism has won out. It has 
been a bleak story of 15 years of op¬ 
portunities squandered. The SLP, SA 
and Respect all concretely posed in 
their different ways the key task - left 
unity. All had an electoral window of 
opportunity to establish a beachhead 
for genuine working class politics, 
with a rightward-moving Labour 
Party government confronting a 
Tory Party that was unelectable. 

All were poisoned by petty sec¬ 
tarianism, control-freakery and an 
opportunist appetite for short cuts 
to the ‘big time’. All left a legacy of 
bitterness, demoralisation and impo¬ 
tence. 

It was in this context that we 
welcomed the Tusc initiative, de¬ 


spite the fact that from the very start 
it was marred by the sadly famil¬ 
iar errors that doomed those other 
projects (and despite the fact that it 
barred the CPGB from standing un¬ 
der its ‘broad umbrella’). At least it 
brings comrades from different po¬ 
litical trends together again around a 
common platform - a platform that 
is a clear improvement on the left 
chauvinism of the No2EU platform 
that contested last year’s European 
elections. In a dire period of an ever 
more fractured left, it is once again 
a recognition (albeit in a distorted 
form) of the pressing need for left 
unity - even if leading members of 
Socialist Party in England and Wales 
at the heart of the coalition are at 
pains to deny or belittle this. 

The key to unity is programme. 
Without a healthy ‘base’ no lasting or 


serious ‘superstructure’ can be built. 

Marxists of one stripe or an¬ 
other have been the main initiators 
of these unity projects. That or they 
have been in an overwhelming nu¬ 
merical majority. And in all of them 
the Marxists have insisted on foist¬ 
ing on these organisations left social 
democratic/populist politics. 

So why won’t the Marxists stand 
on Marxism? 

The elitist conception of almost 
all the revolutionary left is that the 
working class can be nudged to¬ 
wards revolution unconsciously. 
This view holds that, via a series of 
ever more radical demands, starting 
from the most mundane and ‘real¬ 
istic’, it can be tricked into taking 
power (or rather into acting as the 
raw, combustible material that will 
propel the sect into power). 


Instead of measuring up to the 
tasks of an extended period of pa¬ 
tiently building support for the ide¬ 
as, morality and culture of Marxism 
in society, the left in Britain have a 
series of pet projects for the creation 
of a Labour Party mark two - this 
despite the rather crushing fact that 
a mass Labour Party still exists, with 
trade union links strained but intact, 
and that space is already filled. (If 
we were in the USA then such poli¬ 
tics would still be thoroughly op¬ 
portunist, but at least would make 
some sense.) From these dishonest 
politics, a correspondingly dishonest 
structural and organisational ethos 
flows. 

It is high time we measured up. 
Whatever the electoral results for the 
left - and we fear they will be mostly 
dire - we have to put the question of 


principled unity back on the agenda. 
This must entail an open, democrat¬ 
ic debate across the entire workers’ 
movement - without bans and pro¬ 
scriptions to silence views that some 
may find objectionable or extreme 
and without vetoes exercised by this 
or that trade union or trade union 
functionary. We must address some 
very basic questions. 

What sort of party do we need? 
How should it be organised to max¬ 
imise its effect? What about trans¬ 
parency, openness and honesty in its 
dealings with our class? What about 
the rights of members to take inde¬ 
pendent political initiatives, to open¬ 
ly criticise leaders and to organise 
trends/factions alongside those with 
whom they share political agree¬ 
ment? What sort of programme do 
we need? • 


Wiping away a tear 

Shappi Khorsandi A beginner’s guide to acting English London 2009, pp330 


£11.99 

T hey say your old time Yiddish 
music hall audience expected 
a laugh, a cry and a catchy song. 
Melodious as her giggle might be, 
however, Shappi Khorsandi did 
not give us a song when she intro¬ 


duced her book at London’s Stratford 
Circus theatre back in September. 
But those in the audience expect¬ 
ing only light-hearted laughter from 
the Iranian-born woman described 
by The Guardian as “Britain’s best 


young female comic” were treated to 
a surprise. 

A beginner’s guide to acting Eng¬ 
lish is much too rich to sit in a genre 
made familiar by writers like George 
Mikes or even Leo Rosten about how 
funny it is for foreigners to learn the 
vagaries of English language and 
culture. Much too funny and much 
too serious. Shappi Khorsandi does 
not deal in stereotypes, but draws 
her humour from real life, showing 
the funny side of her own as well as 
others’. 

But Shappi is not afraid to talk 
about the less amusing side, whether 
it is her childhood encounters with 
racism and prejudice in Britain, or 
how as a little girl she almost got 
used, on lifting the phone, to hear¬ 
ing ferocious men threatening to kill 
her father. Though she introduces 
such serious experiences with a de¬ 
ceptively light touch, you can find 
yourself laughing, then wiping away 
a tear that is not laughter. 

‘Baba’ (Daddy) Hadi Khorsandi 
was a popular Iranian satirist, and in 
1979 he was overjoyed like others 
at the overthrow of the shah, whose 
regime had often censored his work. 
Shappi’s mother had explained to the 
children how the shah lived in luxury 
and did nothing for the poor. But then 
the revolution was usurped by the 
“men in black who never smiled”. 
The Khorsandis soon became not 
just exiles, but potential targets for 
the ayatollah’s death squads. 

Little Shappi thought she would 
write to Khomeini, explain that her 
dad was really a nice man who made 
everybody laugh, and promise that if 
the ayatollah came to visit, her mother 
would make soup that he would like. 
She heard a worrying story about a 
girl being flogged for not wearing 
hijab, and imagined what would 
happen if they came to her school 
in Ealing and flogged her in front of 
the class. 


So Shappi can do serious as well 
as funny, and knows her country 
is rather than just her family his¬ 
tory. She momentarily surprised 
her Stratford audience with a ref¬ 
erence to how Dr Mossadeq’s 
government was overthrown by 
MI6 and CIA machinations when 
it dared to nationalise Iran’s oil. 
Since then, two former US presi¬ 
dents had apologised, “but Tony 
Blair just asked, ‘Dr who?”’ 

Her sympathies in the book are 
for ordinary people, like those who 
sat in the Rex cinema, in a poor 
district of Abadan, munching pis¬ 
tachio nuts and pumpkin seeds as 
they watched a controversial film, 
and were burned to death, more 
than 400 of them. People thought 
it was the shah’s secret police who 
had bolted the doors and started 
the fire. After the revolution and 
a trial, they learned it was ruthless 
Islamists who had calculated both 
the death toll and the public reac¬ 
tion in blaming the shah. Rather 
than make martyrs of themselves, 
this brand of fanatic preferred to 
make martyrs of others. 

I hope I have not put anyone off 
reading what is, after all, a humor¬ 
ous and heart-warming book, as 
you would expect from a woman 
who has made her breakthrough 
into the white, male worlds of 
Have I got news for you? and 
Live at the Apollo. It is a rich dish 

- nourishing with a mix of sweet 
comedy and seriously hot spice. 
And if that seems exotic, I think 
its subjects of family, childhood, 
education and exile are pretty 
universal. 

Some books you can read and 
take back to the library. This is 
one you will want on your shelves 

- handy to dip into, and there to 
pass on to your ‘beginners’ when 
they are ready for it • 

Charlie Pottins 
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Opposition to imperialism does 
not mean support for Ahmadinej ad 



Mohammad Reza Shalgouni is a founder-member of the Organisation of Revolutionary Workers 
of Iran (Rahe Kargar ) and has been elected as a member of its central committee on a number of 
occasions. He spent nine years as a political prisoner in Iran under the shah and today is an active 
supporter of Hands Off the People of Iran. Yassamine Mather interviewed him for the Weekly Worker 


C ould you explain the origins 
of your organisation and the 
space it occupies on the Ira¬ 
nian left? 

Before answering your questions, I 
see it as my duty to thank your par¬ 
ty, and especially the comrades in¬ 
volved with the Weekly Worker , for 
your coverage of issues concerning 
the movement of the Iranian people 
and working class. I hope your ef¬ 
forts can help eradicate the obvious 
misunderstandings of large sections 
of the western left. 

Rahe Kargar started its activities in 
the early summer of 1979 and those 
who founded the organisation were 
mostly ex-activists of the guerrilla 
movement, who during their incar¬ 
ceration in the shah’s prisons had 
come to the conclusion that armed 
struggle had not only failed to weaken 
the dictatorship, but that it harmed the 
relationship between the left and the 
working class. 

Rahe Kargar was one of the first 
organisations of the left that pointed 
out the reactionary nature of the Is¬ 
lamic Republic and more importantly 
deduced from this that the Iranian 
revolution was defeated once the 
clergy took power. The clergy was 
a force that would undoubtedly sup¬ 
press the movement and independent 
workers’ organisations, as well as all 
aspects of modern culture (without 
which socialism would have no sig¬ 
nificance). It was with this analysis 
that, in the midst of widespread gen¬ 
eral optimism stemming from those 
who considered the ‘massive popular 
presence on the streets’ as a definite 
sign of the victory of the revolution, 
we drew attention to the threat of 
fascism and the need to confront its 
formation. 

From our point of view, it was 
important to pay attention to the 
characteristics of the new dictator¬ 
ship and to confront the forthcoming 
threat. Unlike a substantial section 
of the left, we considered the clergy 
and their influence and government 
as the main threat and, inspired by 
Marx’s analysis of the ruling classes 
in England and France in the 1850s, 
we said that, although the clergy in 
power is defending the interests of 
the bourgeoisie against workers and 
toilers, it has its own interests when 
it acts as a governing caste. And that 
this is a result of a Bonapartist equi¬ 
librium resulting from the simultane¬ 
ous weakness of both the bourgeoisie 
and the working class, the two main 
classes in society, at a time when 
neither can take political power. 

Rahe Kargar started its existence 
in opposition to the Islamic Republic 
and has continued to struggle against 
this regime. But we have always had 
clear and firm anti-imperialist posi¬ 
tions and we categorically oppose 
any imperialist intervention in Iran 
or anywhere in the Middle East. We 
have always been against the depend¬ 
ence of opposition forces on foreign 
powers. 

From the beginning we opposed 
the dominant traditional position 
of the Iranian left, concerning the 


‘stage of the revolution’ or defence 
of the bourgeois democratic revolu¬ 
tion, and we have always insisted 
that a durable democracy in the spe¬ 
cific conditions of Iran is impossible 
without the working class coming 
to power. That requires independent 
mass organisation of the class in the 
political, economic and social arena 
and this cannot be achieved solely 
through party organisations. That is 
why non-party, mass organisations of 
the workers and toilers can also play 
an important role. In addition, party 
organisation might take the form of 
a number of socialist and workers’ 
parties, which can form a united 
workers’ front. 

Two other issues that distinguish 
Rahe Kargar from other leftwing 
organisations in Iran are: 

1. the attention we pay to the issue 
of nationalities in Iran (a multina¬ 
tional country); we defend the right 
of the country’s nationalities to self- 
determination, while emphasising 
the need for voluntary, democratic 
unity; 

2. the destructive confrontation 
between tradition and modernity (a 
form of schizophrenia in our coun¬ 
try) and putting an emphasis on the 
importance of keeping in touch with 
leftwing religious forces, which 
maintain a democratic and class un¬ 
derstanding of religion and strive for a 
class alliance of workers and toilers. 

In our opinion these are essential 
conditions for the class unity of the 
proletariat. 

Can you give us an overview of the 
current situation, including the 
role of the reformists, the process 
by which sections of the move¬ 
ment became radicalised and the 
role of the working class? 

In order to understand the dynam¬ 
ics of the current anti-dictatorship 
movement we must pay attention to 
a number of issues: 

First, although this movement 
expressed itself in protests against 
rigged elections, its origins predate 
June 2009. In other words, in order 
to understand the situation we must 
remember that the gatherings in June 
in support of the reformists had noth¬ 
ing to do with people’s illusions 
about the elections or the reformists’ 
programme, but were mainly due to 
opposition to the institution of the 
vali faghih (Shia supreme religious 
leader). In fact these elections were 
similar to 1997, when people voted 
for Khatami mainly to confront that 
institution (the supreme leader wanted 
Ali Akbar Nategh-Nouri to be elected 
at that time) and it should be said that 
at least during the last 10-12 years, 
the majority of Iranians have either 
participated in or boycotted elections 
as means of expressing opposition to 
the ruling dictatorship. 

Second, the Islamic Republic has 
major differences with other dictator¬ 
ships in the third world. We are deal¬ 
ing with a regime that came out of a 
mass revolution and for a while it did 
have considerable influence amongst 


the masses. The Iran-Iraq war (one 
of the longest of the 20th century) 
and political pressure by the United 
States and its allies throughout most 
of the last three decades have added 
to the regime’s need to mobilise its 
mass base. 

However, the Islamic regime is 
also a rare entity amongst world 
governments in that the clergy has 
imposed religion as the dominant 
force in the state apparatus, denying 
people’s sovereignty even on a theo¬ 
retical level and in its constitution. 
In addition, the Islamic Republic is a 
plural or multi-centred dictatorship, 
which so far has not succeeded in 
destroying its own factions and has 
not become a dictatorship run by a 
single individual. 

Given the above, elections play a 
different and a more important role 
in this system compared to most third 
world dictatorships. Here the princi¬ 
pal organs of power are not electable 
and elections are limited to the lower 
echelons within the power structure, 
which are controlled by the structures 
nominated by the supreme leader. 
Elections are above all a means to 
hide the absolute dictatorship fore¬ 
seen in the constitution and to mo¬ 
bilise the masses, convincing them 
of a defining role in state policies. 
Elections are also a means by which 
the state organises relations between 
its own factions (its inner circles) and 
as a result of this the regime has no 
alternative but to take its elections 
seriously. So, once candidates have 
been screened by the Council of 
Guardians, there is less vote-rigging, 
compared with other dictatorships. 
That is why open electoral fraud 
disturbs the balance of forces in the 
regime, not only exposing its absolute 
despotism, but creating difficulties 
for regulating relationships between 
its factions. 

Third, the Islamic Republic is a 
religious dictatorship. In this regime 
civil repression complements politi¬ 
cal repression. The regime considers 
daily and constant control over peo¬ 
ple’s lives as its raison d’etre and this 
repression creates widespread popu¬ 
lar resistance. Throughout the last 
three decades we have seen a weary, 
direct and indirect mass resistance to 
the regime’s efforts to impose sharia 
law and this has played an important 
role in the erosion of the regime’s 
support base. In this confrontation, 
middle layers of society have played 
an active role, especially in the ma¬ 
jor cities. That is why some foreign 
observers (erroneously) refer to the 
current protests as the revolt of the 
middle classes. 

Fourth, although at the time of the 
revolution the religious leadership 
benefited from considerable influence 
and this was reflected in the sup¬ 
port for the governments stemming 
from the revolution, the imposition 
of velayat faghih (guardianship by 
the supreme leader) created many 
contradictions, which not only forced 
the government into constant con¬ 
frontation with society’s daily life 
and therefore confrontation with 


large sections of the population, but 
also created problems within the 
clerical hierarchy and the religious 
establishment. 

These factors led to a situation 
where the legitimacy of the Islamic 
Republic was seriously challenged 
(in both the political and religious 
spheres) especially after Khomeini’s 
death and this precipitated the loss of 
it support base. In fact the appearance 
of the reformists (who mainly came 
from the ‘left’ faction of the regime, 
or the ‘imam’s line’ group in the 
first decade of the existence of the 
Islamic regime) and their victory in 
the 1987 presidential elections, has 
no other significance but a sharpen¬ 
ing of this crisis of legitimacy. Efforts 
over the last 12 years by the office 
of the supreme leader to control the 
influence of government reformists 
were mainly attempted through the 
strengthening of organs under the 
direct control of the leader and ren¬ 
dering meaningless elected bodies. 
All this broke down the equilibrium 
that had previously existed, and it is 
no coincidence that the crises of the 
political and religious legitimacy of 
the regime have coincided. 

The office of Iran’s supreme leader 
is not only in total confrontation 
with the people, but at the same time 
most of the Shia ayatollahs who are 
accepted as sources of religious guid¬ 
ance are trying to distance themselves 
from him. The truth is that the tradi¬ 
tional Shia religious governance is a 
form of republic (in the way Engels 
refers to the Protestant church as the 
‘republican church’ and the Catholic 
church as the ‘Royalist church’), but 
now vali faghih is trying to change 
it into a royalist system, making the 
independence of centres of guidance 
impossible. 

Fifth, the vali faghih system is 
keeping all the real levers of power 
directly under the control of the su¬ 
preme leader. In fact under the current 
constitution his absolute authority is 
unprecedented even in comparison 
to absolute kings. As far as religious 
matters were concerned, even the 
kings had to accept religious author¬ 
ity, whilst in Iran all the power of both 
religious and state authorities is con¬ 
centrated in the hands of one leader. 
Given the needs of the revolutionary 
period and later the requirements of 
war, the first supreme leader, Ruhol- 
lah Khomeini, tried to present himself 
as the embodiment of popular will, 
but during the last two decades, as 
the crisis surrounding the legitimacy 
of the regime increased, Ali Khame¬ 
nei has been forced to use levers of 
power under his control to neutralise 
the general and inevitable inclinations 
of the people and work actively to 
destroy them. 

As a result of this absolute ‘royalist’ 
power embedded in the constitution, 
the regime has been recognised as a 
naked dictatorship by ordinary Ira¬ 
nians. Nowadays all its armed forces 
are under the direct control of the su¬ 
preme leader and the president cannot 
even send a policeman to someone’s 
door without his permission. The 


Revolutionary Guards are not only in 
charge of national security: they also 
control many of the country’s major 
economic activities. Today, Iran’s 
economy is not just divided between 
the private and the public sector: 
there is a third, very powerful sec¬ 
tor controlled by foundations under 
the direct influence of the supreme 
leader - even the parliamentary ac¬ 
counts committee has no control over 
it. According to some estimates, the 
resources under the control of these 
‘foundations’ account for a quarter of 
the country’s internal gross produc¬ 
tion. The broadcasting authority is a 
state monopoly under the direct con¬ 
trol of the vali faghih. The supreme 
leader is in charge of one fifth of the 
country’s oil income. 

The coincidence of the economic 
crisis with the anti-dictatorship move¬ 
ment is a sign of the explosive poten¬ 
tial of the current situation in Iran. 
During Mahmoud Ahmadinej ad’s 
presidency, despite all the talk of 
‘protecting the disinherited’, Iran’s 
economy has reached a more criti¬ 
cal stage. 

Unemployment is increasing at 
a frightening rate and, according to 
some estimates, amongst youth it 
has reached 70%. It should be noted 
that the 15-30 age group constitutes 
about 35% of the population. Before 
the elections, inflation was above 
25%, according to figure released 
by Iran’s Central Bank (even after 
the manipulation of statistics), and 
despite the government’s denials it 
has gone up in recent months. In the 
first three months of Ahmadinej ad’s 
presidency the cost of housing in 
most major Iranian cities rose by 
1,500% and the cost of housing took 
up around 75% of the income of an 
average working class family. 

Contrary to the illusions of some 
left groups outside Iran, Ahmadine- 
jad’s so-called ‘pro-disinherited’ 
policies played an important role 
in worsening the structural crisis of 
Iran’s economy. The first term of the 
Ahmadinej ad presidency coincided 
with an unprecedented rise in the 
price of oil and he spent a substantial 
part of the country’s oil income, as 
well as the country’s foreign ex¬ 
change reserves, strengthening the 
social position of vali faghih. By 
injecting most of these resources into 
projects that had no economic value 
and only benefited the regime’s in¬ 
ner circles, the government created 
unprecedented inflation, the main 
burden of which fell on the shoulders 
of workers and toilers. It is enough to 
remember that, according to Ahmad 
Tavakoli (head of the research centre 
of the Islamic Majles, and one of the 
most hard-line Principlist-conserv- 
ative factions of MPs), 46% of all 
the the ‘quick turnaround’ policies 
claimed by Ahmadinej ad to confront 
unemployment never existed. In other 
words, all these claims were a cover 
for giving credit and low-interest 
loans (at times no-interest loans) to 
close associates of the vali faghih. 
Of course, had it been any different, 
it would have been surprising, be- 
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cause corruption is endemic in Iran’s 
Islamic Republic. In fact this regime 
has all the preconditions for relent¬ 
less, institutional corruption. It is a 
rentier oil state and a brutal religious 
dictatorship, depriving non-believers 
of any rights. 

Right now, according to figures 
released by the Central Bank, the 
country’s banking system is facing 
total bankruptcy, because the banks 
have provided 50,000 billion tomans 
(around $50 billion) in non-returnable 
credit, lost in handouts to the regime’s 
inner circles. Now, the banking system 
cannot even provide loans to small 
production units desperate for credit. 

According to some evaluations, 
around 35% of the population live 
below the absolute poverty line. This 
means they face hunger and constant 
malnutrition. In addition to all this, as 
a result of the shortage of resources 
and considerable drop in oil income, 
the government has been forced to 
implement sudden measures to abolish 
subsides for all essential commodities, 
starting with the energy sector. The 
implementation of this policy will 
lead to a jump in the rate of inflation 
and increase poverty and destitution, 
making the lives of workers and toilers 
unbearable. 

In view of all this, in my opinion 
the conditions are not suitable for re¬ 
form. In general, reforms can only be 
achieved when the state is reasonably 
stable and the population is relatively 
calm and accepts the existing condi¬ 
tions. However, not only do people 
consider their situation unbearable, 
not only is there a lively protest move¬ 
ment, but the state is also at breaking 
point. In such conditions any retreat by 
the government will only encourage 
the people. That is why the reformists 
have little chance of gaining from the 
situation. 

In reality, the electoral fraud, the re¬ 
moval of many reformists from power 
and the arrest of many of their leading 
figures was no more than a manifes¬ 
tation of the open bankruptcy of the 
reformist discourse in our country. It 
was not the reformists who rebelled 
against the vali faghih\ it was the 
supreme leader who practically threw 
them out of the inner circles of the 
religious state. 

In the midst of all this, the emer¬ 
gence of a self-instigated movement 
against electoral fraud propelled the 
reformists to the leadership of mass 
protests. That is the contradictory 
situation created by the rigged elec¬ 
tions - reformists managed to lead the 
protest at the very time when the bank¬ 
ruptcy of the reform programme had 
become obvious. Clearly this situation 
cannot last long. We are now in the 
post-reformist era and the best proof 
of this is the growing gap between 


the slogans of the protest movement 
and the reformist discourse. The dem¬ 
onstrations that started with slogans 
like ‘Where is my vote?’ have now 
moved on to slogans such as ‘Death 
to the dictator’, ‘Death to Khamenei’, 
and even ‘Death to the principle of 
velayat faghih'. 

The people’s protest movement 
started under reformist leadership for 
two obvious reasons: 

1. the first protests were against 
election fraud and it was inevitable 
that candidates who lost should take 
pole position within them; 

2. in periods of severe repression, 
protesters usually rely on some sort of 
cover to protect them - a cover that can 
reduce a little bit the cost of protest. 

In any case, although the reformist 
programme was clearly bankrupt, the 
fact that reformists flocked to the ranks 
of the protest demonstrates the crisis 
within the regime. A phenomenon 
which is a necessary precondition for 
a revolutionary situation. Today, the 
presence of reformists on the side of 
the popular movement is a sign that 
the ruling order’s position is unten¬ 
able. At a time when the regime cannot 
even tolerate reformists who abide by 
the velayat faghih constitution, we 
can see a sign of absolute dictatorship 
and despotism, reducing the regime’s 
chances of survival. Clearly this situ¬ 
ation cannot last for a long time. How¬ 
ever the reformists themselves have 
reached the end of the road - caught 
between the velayat faghih system 
and the anti-dictatorship movement 
of the masses, they are so hemmed 
in, they have lost the ability to take 
any initiative. 

The brutal, repressive reaction of 
the regime in confronting the protests 
was one of the most important factors 
in the radicalisation of the protest 
movement over the last eight months. 
As I mentioned before, the protests 
against rigged elections (which was 
indirectly a protest against velayat 
faghih ) disrupted the calculations of 
the regime. They had not expected 
mass popular interest in the elections 
and had even organised TV debates 
between candidates (a rare event in 
the Islamic Republic) to try and inject 
some enthusiasm and show the elec¬ 
tions to be a real contest. 

In the three weeks before the elec¬ 
tions support for reformists candidates 
became so widespread that Ahmadine- 
jad’s defeat was obvious to everyone. 
It was in this atmosphere that the vali 
faghih system, seeing a repetition of 
the 1997 elections, declared two days 
before the elections, via the Revolu¬ 
tionary Guards, that a ‘velvet revolu¬ 
tion’ was being planned by western 
powers. On the day of the election 
itself the Revolutionary Guards staged 
a military manoeuvre in Tehran to 


stop this alleged attempt. The election 
headquarters of reformist presidential 
candidate Mir-Hossein Moussavi was 
ransacked by plain-clothed security 
forces. 

When the authorities saw the an¬ 
gry reaction of the masses after the 
announcement of the unbelievable 
results, they attacked Tehran Univer¬ 
sity on the night of the election, kill¬ 
ing a number of people and injuring 
more than a hundred. And again on 
June 15, when three million people 
were marching peacefully against the 
rigged results, they opened fire on 
defenceless protesters, killing more 
people and arresting hundreds. After 
that came the torture and rape of 
young boys and girls in prisons, and 
the death of more than a hundred po¬ 
litical prisoners in detention. Illusions 
in reformism rapidly evaporated and 
slogans now clearly proclaimed op¬ 
position to all the main organs of the 
current order. 

Throughout the last eight months, 
the shameless Goebbels-like lies of 
the regime has aggravated the situa¬ 
tion. For example, they shamelessly 
claimed that Neda Agha Soltan, the 
young girl killed by the security forc¬ 
es, had died through a plot by a BBC 
reporter, even though witnesses to the 
attack arrested her killer and confis¬ 
cated his security ID. When Massoud 
Ali Agha, a physics professor and 
supporter of Moussavi, was killed, 
they claimed he was a nuclear scientist 
and so Mossad had targeted him. All 
this, plus the escalating repression, has 
played a crucial role in reducing the 
reformists to a forgotten phenomenon 
and radicalising the youth (the main 
force behind the anti-dictatorship 
movement). 

Contrary to the opinion of those 
who consider the movement ‘mid¬ 
dle class’, there can be no doubt that 
workers and toilers have played a very 
important role in the current protests. 
For example, how can one say that the 
June 15 demonstration was only mid¬ 
dle class, when Tehran’s mayor admits 
three million people joined the protest 
(in a city with a maximum of 12 mil¬ 
lion inhabitants). Of course, the work¬ 
ers were not raising their own slogans 
in this demonstration, but the same is 
true of other sections, such as women 
and the youth, whose participation in 
the protests is not in doubt. 

We should not forget that we are 
currently dealing with an anti-despotic 
movement which is facing brutal 
repression. In such movements, po¬ 
litical protests take the form of spo¬ 
radic demonstrations, fighting here, 
fleeing there, and under such condi¬ 
tions workers cannot get involved in 
independent political struggle at their 
workplace or in the districts where 
they live. This is a point made by 


Rosa Luxembourg in her summation 
of the Russian uprising of 1905. The 
experience of the February revolution 
in Iran against the shah confirms this. 
In that uprising there was no sign of 
independent workers’ protests until 
the massacre of September 1978. It 
was only after that event (the police 
opened fire on demonstrators, killing 
large numbers), when street actions 
became more difficult and danger¬ 
ous, that protests moved from the 
street to workplaces and gradually we 
witnessed important workers’ strikes. 
And, of course, at that time, until very 
close to February 1979, most of the 
workers’ strikes only raised economic 
and trade union demands. 

At present too, despite all the arrests 
and repression of labour activists, 
workers’ protests in support of their 
demands has manifestly increased. A 
review of workers’ protests over the 
last eight months and a comparison 
of these with the same period last 
year leaves no doubt that the workers’ 
movement is on the rise. The least one 
can say is that without a movement 
based on workers, toilers and the 
poor (who constitute the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of the population of the 
country) the current anti-dictatorship 
movement will get nowhere and in 
fact it is even difficult to envisage its 
continuation. Of course, the elimina¬ 
tion of subsidies on essential goods 
(which is due to start in the first weeks 
of the new Iranian year, beginning on 
March 21) will no doubt lead to major 
workers’ protests and this can create 
suitable conditions for the develop¬ 
ment of class-consciousness. 

We must also remember that under 
dictatorships people do not believe 
any of the government’s propaganda 
and in general do not consider the 
enemy of the government as their en¬ 
emy (they are more likely to consider 
them as friends). In other words, that 
famous saying, ‘The enemy of my 
enemy is my friend’, gains legitimacy. 
In today’s Iran, where the regime’s 
entire propaganda is geared towards 
opposition to the United States, public 
opinion against the US is weaker than 
in most Islamic countries. A couple of 
months ago when Obama was discuss¬ 
ing the nuclear issue with the regime, 
in one of the demonstrations people 
were shouting, “Obama, Obama, you 
are either with them or with us!” 

However, this does not mean people 
are oblivious to the dangers of military 
action or economic sanctions. One can 
say with certainty that the majority 
of Iranians are opposed to economic 
sanctions and any military action 
against their country. In particular, 
the US military invasion of Iraq and 
Afghanistan and the general mas¬ 
sacre and destruction it has created 
in our two neighbouring countries 
has had a profound effect on public 
opinion in Iran. There are even signs 
(unfortunately) that Iranians support 
the regime’s nuclear programme and 
would not even mind if their country 
possessed nuclear weapons. In fact 
the painful experience of the bombing 
of cities during the Iran-Iraq war and 
especially the indifference of western 
states towards the use of chemical 
weapons by Saddam’s regime during 
that war created a sense of nationalist 
impotence which the regime tries to 
use. It is no coincidence that at present 
the state raises the nuclear issue in 
order to divide the masses. 

How optimistic are you regarding 
the future of this movement? What 
are the prospects of the working 
class putting its stamp on any 
regime that follows the defeat of 
the theocracy? 

There are many reasons to be opti¬ 
mistic about the prospects for this 
movement. In fact, even if this move¬ 
ment dies down today and its contin¬ 
uation becomes impossible, what it 
has achieved so far will have historic 
consequences. 


The events of the last eight to nine 
months have left the Islamic regime 
with no future. Even if it survives for 
a while, it will never recover from the 
fatal blows it has suffered at the hands 
of this mass uprising. The young 
generation, the main motor of these 
protests, did not witness the 1979 
revolution or the bloody repression 
of the first decade of this regime and 
until recently it was preoccupied with 
minor changes and certainly not think¬ 
ing about social revolution. This gen¬ 
eration is now irreversibly against the 
very existence of the Islamic regime. 

There is no doubt that during the 
last three decades Iran’s economy 
has fared worse than other countries 
in the region. For example, in 1977 
(a year before the revolution), Iran’s 
gross national product per capita was 
60% more than Turkey and five times 
more than Egypt’s. Now Iran’s GNP, 
despite its oil income, is only 14% 
ahead of Turkey, and just twice that 
of Egypt. 

The civil repression imposed by the 
regime will have consequences that 
will be with us for a long time. It is 
enough to remember that Iranian girls 
have been deprived of participation in 
sport for three decades and have not 
taken part in any major international 
sporting competition. The damage 
resulting from this is a tragedy that is 
occasionally referred to even within 
the pages of the regime’s own edu¬ 
cational journals. The reason is that, 
according to the clerics, girls’ sport¬ 
ing activity must not be seen from 
people in neighbouring buildings, for 
example, and this makes any form 
of sport in girls’ schools impossible. 
The absence of any rights for women 
has turned half of the society into 
second-class citizens, as far as law is 
concerned. 

Around 15% of the country’s popu¬ 
lation - the Sunnis, who are mainly 
Kurds, Baluchis and Turkmens - face 
double deprivation because of their 
religious beliefs and this endangers 
the country’s territorial unity. It is a 
weapon in the hands of the US and 
its allies. 

For all its claims of supporting the 
‘disinherited’, Iran’s Islamic regime 
is thoroughly corrupt, it is a parasitic 
state, pursuing brutal, anti-worker poli¬ 
cies. According to many estimates, the 
current line of poverty in Iran stands 
at 800,000 tomans ($800), while the 
official minimum wage (which is 
often ignored and workers are paid 
less) is 300,000 tomans ($300). More 
than 80% of workers have temporary 
jobs and those in workplaces of less 
than 10 employees (ie, the majority 
of Iranian workers) are officially ex¬ 
empt from any labour legislation. For 
them it is the law of the jungle. Even 
those activists who demand the es¬ 
tablishment of independent workers’ 
organisations or workers who fight for 
payment of unpaid wages are arrested 
and tortured. 

It is revealing to compare the gov¬ 
ernment’s attitude towards capitalists 
and managers compared to its attitude 
to workers. Last year when the gov¬ 
ernment announced a two percent 
rise in tax for bazaar merchants, it 
faced a strike by shop owners in the 
Tehran bazaar and the state retreated 
immediately. 

All this shows that the current anti¬ 
dictatorship movement is the only 
hope for improving the plight of the 
working class and ordinary people in 
Iran. The continuation of this move¬ 
ment and expansion of its scope has 
created a suitable atmosphere for 
raising class-consciousness and the 
formation of independent workers’ or¬ 
ganisations and no doubt will improve 
political conditions in favour of work¬ 
ers to such an extent that it will, in the 
words of the Persian proverb, learn in 
one night what usually takes a century. 
Of course, if the regime creates such 
an atmosphere of fear where workers’ 
participation in political and economic 
protests becomes more difficult and 


Iranian workers on the streets of Tehran 
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costly, there is a danger that the struggle 
will take a violent form, when the role of 
organisations associated with foreign pow¬ 
ers would increase, initiatives from below 
by the working class would fade away and 
reactionary, anti-democratic forces would 
gain the upper hand. 

Let us not forget that, unlike the shah’s 
regime, Iran’s Islamic Republic has many 
powerful enemies throughout the world 
who seek to find allies amongst the forces 
opposed to the regime. No doubt such a 
scenario will harm democratic and socialist 
forces within the movement and it will give 
the regime an excuse to link the people’s 
legitimate struggles with foreign powers. In 
my opinion the worst scenario in the current 
situation would arise if groups associated 
with foreign powers gained more influence 
within the opposition, because even if they 
do not manage to stifle the protests they will 
divert it from its democratic direction. 

However, given the current awareness 
amongst social movements inside Iran, 
especially amongst the youth over the last 
10-12 years, one can be hopeful that the 
anti-dictatorship movement will not be di¬ 
verted from such a path. Of course, liberal 
discourse still dominates Iran’s political 
scene and the left has a steep hill to climb 
to overcome this problem. But if the protest 
continues and takes a revolutionary path, as 
the role of the working class increases, the 
conditions for the dominance of socialist 
thought will develop. 

How do you see radical change in Iran 
linking in with political developments in 
the region as a whole? 

The coming to power of the clergy in the 
February 1979 uprising in Iran undoubtedly 
played a significant role in the development 
of Islamic movements in the region. In my 
opinion, the overthrow of the Islamic Re¬ 
public in Iran can play an important part in 
weakening the influence of Islamic move¬ 
ments. 

The reality is that Iran’s Islamic experience 
is about 10 years older than other countries 
and so disillusionment with Islamism came 
much earlier than in other Muslim countries. 
The overthrow of the Iranian regime could 
increase that process in other countries, even 
though it might not necessarily lead to the 
coming to power of defenders of socialism 
in our country. Given the current situation 
in Iran and the region, such a perspective 
is possible. 

It should be pointed out that, although 
liberal discourse is still powerful in Iran, 
the economic crisis engulfing world capital¬ 
ism, the destructive effects of US military 
intervention, the bankruptcy of corrupt, 
pro-western regimes in the region and the 
fact that they are not tolerated - all this has 
created suitable conditions where, with the 
demise of Islamism, toilers in the region 
might turn towards more enlightened ho¬ 
rizons. We are now witnessing the Islamic 
movements subsiding and if US military 
interventions stopped this decline would 
be faster. In none of these countries would 
liberalism be capable of responding to the 
stacked up problems of poverty, dictator¬ 
ship and obscurantism, nor can it benefit 


from mass support amongst workers and 
toilers. 

Right now in two key countries of the 
region, Egypt and Turkey, a powerful work¬ 
ing class movement is rising and if in Iran 
the anti-dictatorship movement succeeds in 
strengthening the working class left (and in 
my opinion there is a strong possibility of 
that happening) it may be that a ‘strategic 
bloc’ would be created in these three key 
countries. A strong left in Iran, Egypt and 
Turkey would be in a good position to op¬ 
pose not only the swagger about the ‘free 
market’ and neoliberalism, but also the 
obscurantist slogans of Islamism. In reality 
both currents are not as attractive as they 
used to be in the Middle East and if the left 
can learn from past mistakes and take up a 
democratic, radical, mass-orientated dis¬ 
course, our region can move in a direction 
similar to Latin America. 

The principal danger for the formation 
of such a perspective in our region is the 
destructive policies of the US. For example, 
Nato’s plans in Afghanistan and Pakistan 
might lead to the disintegration of both 
countries - a phenomenon that will be as 
destructive as an earthquake for the whole 
region, and especially Iran. Countries in 
the region have strong religious, tribal and 
cultural links and Iran has more than 2,500 
kilometres of common borders with these 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. Tribal strife in 
Kirkuk could heat up dangerous nationalist 
strife in Iraq, strengthening such arguments 
in the region and producing disastrous con¬ 
sequences. 

What are the role and tasks of the inter¬ 
national solidarity movement with those 
fighting the Iranian regime? 

Undoubtedly the solidarity of western or¬ 
ganisations and parties with the Iranian 
people has an important subjective effect 
on political and social activists inside the 
country. 

Of course, we must have a realistic under¬ 
standing of this influence. The truth is that 
the Islamic regime has a monopoly when 
it come to the radio and television that is 
available to all and especially the lower 
classes. These media present everything in 
a distorted manner, with Goebbels-like lies, 
and constantly make use of the support of 
some western left groups who praise the 
regime’s anti-imperialism! This creates 
a certain hatred of the ‘international’ left 
amongst the population. Let there be no 
doubt: any support for the regime is met 
with nothing but animosity from the people 
it suppresses. Satellite radio and television, 
available to around 20% of the population, is 
mainly controlled by the US, UK or sections 
of the opposition directly or indirectly con¬ 
nected to foreign powers and most of them 
are anti-left and combine opposition to the 
regime with propaganda for the stance of the 
US and its allies. 

Expressions of support for the working 
class movement in Iran from international 
progressive, leftwing organisations is mainly 
possible through the internet. However, 
although it is the most important means of 
communication for the majority of anti-dic¬ 
tatorship activists, inevitably it has a limited 


Fighting fund 

Increase 


Both the number of internet readers 
of the Weekly Worker and the total for 
March’s fighting fund have increased 
this week. 

We had 15,546 visitors to our web¬ 
site, but only one of them - comrade 
WD, a very regular donor recently - 
made a contribution to our fund (£10). 
We did receive a few cheques, though 
- thanks to AD (£25), JC (£20) and SB 
(£10), who writes: “Just want to say 
that I really enjoy reading the Weekly 
Worker. Thank you for sending it to me 
each week.” Well, comrade, it’s the least 
we can do - especially since you have a 
subscription! And you are always com¬ 


ing up with a donation into the bargain. 

However, the biggest part of this 
week’s rise comes in the shape of stand¬ 
ing order gifts, which amount to no less 
than £290. Thank you, LR, RP, SK, 
GD, AP and DO. You helped swell this 
week’s tally to £355 and take the total 
for the month to £959. 

We have exactly a week to get £291 if 
we are to reach our £1,250 target. 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our web¬ 
site, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


li 


number of users - an optimistic estimate 
would be that 10% of the population has 
access to the internet. 

Despite these limitations, though, sup¬ 
port for the anti-despotic movement and, 
of course, for worker struggles plays an 
important role in strengthening the left 
and attracting the country’s youth towards 
socialist ideas. Let us not forget that there 
are already favourable conditions for 
the re-establishment of a strong worker- 
socialist movement and clear positions 
taken by socialist forces in the west help 
bring neoliberalism as well as Islamist 
ideas into disrepute. In my opinion the 
anti-war, anti-sanctions movement abroad 
undoubtedly has a positive influence on 
the Iranian people, because, as I said 
before, the overwhelming majority of 
Iranians do not want to see a repetition 
of the Iraqi or Afghan experience in their 
own country, and they have seen how it 
is ordinary people who suffer the burden 
of sanctions (Iran has already had three 
decades of sanctions). 

But the important issue is that opposi¬ 
tion to the imperialist policies of the US 
and its allies must not lead to support for 
the Iranian government. Unfortunately the 
position of certain ‘anti-imperialist’ forces 
in the west is as damaging as the stance 
of those who support military intervention 
and sanctions. It is vital to oppose war and 
sanctions, but it must never take the form 
of supporting the dictatorial, bloodthirsty 
and obscurantist Islamic Republic. We 
must not forget that any support for the 
Islamic regime discredits leftwing and 
socialist ideas and in practice strengthens 
the hand of the US and its allies. Whether 
they like it or not, leftwing apologists for 
the regime actually help strengthen the 
imperialist, pro-capitalist camp in our 
country. 

Our readers have followed Rahe Kar- 
gar’s stance on many issues for over 
two decades. Could you explain the 
reasons for last year’s split in your 
organisation? 

The reason for the split was that for quite 
a while a group of people had tended to¬ 
wards a kind of reformist anarchism and 
latterly they wanted to impose their anti¬ 
organisation model on the rest of us. 

Of course, they were only a minority, 
but others who did not necessarily agree 
with them politically ended up supporting 
them organisationally, creating conditions 
which would have meant nothing but dis¬ 
solution. This made coexistence in the 
same organisation impossible. Amongst 
the comrades who had more formulated 
ideas were those who followed an inter¬ 
pretation of John Holloway’s ‘change the 
world without taking power’. But they 
propagate a caricature version of this, 
portraying any organisation as stifling and 
they are opposed not only to the notions 
of a working class party and state, but 
even to trade unions and other workers’ 
organisations. 

The conflict started around an article 
written by one of the comrades regarding 
the establishment of independent trade 
unions in Iran. This comrade warned 
workers that such an organisation would 
lead to hierarchical structures and claimed 
that unions, which limit their politics to 
economic issues, would benefit the lib¬ 
erals and pave the way for conciliation 
with capitalists. Those responsible for 
the website and the organisation’s paper, 
followed our internal rules and put this 
article in the ‘point of view’ section of the 
website and some comrades considered 
this discriminatory. The reality is that the 
Iranian working class is actually fighting 
to establish independent organisations and 
it is not our policy to leave the working 
class defenceless. 

Another difference arose around Pal¬ 
estine, starting with Israel’s attack on 
Gaza. They thought the condemnation 
of Israel’s crimes must be expressed in 
such a way that it would not strengthen 
Hamas and, although this was not clearly 
expressed, they wanted us to condemn 
both sides (Israel and Hamas) equally. 

Our position was that Israel’s crimes 
must be condemned unconditionally 
and firmly • 
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What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of commu¬ 
nists, revolutionary socialists and all politically 
advanced workers into a Communist Party. Without 
organisation the working class is nothing; with the 
highest form of organisation it is everything. 

The Provisional Central Committee organises 
members of the Communist Party, but there exists no 
real Communist Party today. There are many so-called 
'parties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional 
sects. Members who disagree with the prescribed 
'line’ are expected to gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support agreed actions, 
members have the right to speak openly and 
form temporary or permanent factions. 

Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq 
and stand against all imperialist wars but constantly 
strive to bring to the fore the fundamental question - 
ending war is bound up with ending capitalism. 

Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of work¬ 
ing class and progressive parties of all countries. We 
oppose every manifestation of national sectionalism. 
It is an internationalist duty to uphold the principle, 
'One state, one party’. To the extent that the Euro¬ 
pean Union becomes a state then that necessitates 
EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party of the EU. 

The working class must be organised globally. With¬ 
out a global Communist Party, a Communist Interna¬ 
tional, the struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

Communists have no interest apart from the work¬ 
ing class as a whole. They differ only in recogn¬ 
ising the importance of Marxism as a guide to 
practice. That theory is no dogma, but must be 
constantly added to and enriched. 

Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts 
the future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synony¬ 
mous with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As 
a global system capitalism can only be superseded 
globally. All forms of nationalist socialism are reac¬ 
tionary and anti-working class. 

The capitalist class will never willingly allow their 
wealth and power to be taken away by a parliamen¬ 
tary vote. They will resist using every means at their 
disposal. Communists favour using parliament and 
winning the biggest possible working class rep¬ 
resentation. But workers must be readied to make 
revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we must. 

Communists fight for extreme democracy in all 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy 
and class compromise must be fought and the trade 
unions transformed into schools for communism. 

Communists are champions of the op¬ 
pressed. Women’s oppression, combating racism 
and chauvinism, and the struggle for peace and eco¬ 
logical sustainability are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights and demands 
for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle 
for democracy. It is the rule of the working class. So¬ 
cialism is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet 
Union, it turns into its opposite. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transi¬ 
tion to communism - a system which knows neither 
wars, exploitation, money, classes, states nor 
nations. Communism is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 

All who accept these principles are urged to 
join the Communist Party. 

i Become a 

j Communist Party 
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Tusc needs 
democratic 
demands 


Whoring for business 


T hanks to the recent Channel 
Four Dispatches expose ‘Poli¬ 
ticians for hire’ 1 , three former 
cabinet ministers have been summar¬ 
ily suspended from the Parliamentary 
Labour Party on Gordon Brown’s or¬ 
ders. 

Brown thinks that by acting with 
such speed he may dampen down pop¬ 
ular anger. He has certainly outflanked 
David Cameron in terms of appearing 
tough. Leaving aside the Lord Ashcroft 
scandal, his party is riddled with PR 
consultants, lobbyists and business 
interests. Nor has he moved against 
Sir John Butterfill, who was caught 
red-handed by Channel Four trying to 
sell his parliamentary services to a US 
company. 

But understandably the main focus 
has been on the three former New La¬ 
bour ministers. Stephen Byers boasted 
of being “like a cab for hire.” As 
former chief secretary to the treasury, 
secretary of state for trade and indus¬ 
try, and secretary of state for transport, 
local government and the regions, By¬ 
ers clearly has the knowledge when it 
comes to Westminster and Whitehall 
... and certainly appeared prepared to 
share his connections if the price is 
right. The right price for him is be¬ 
tween £3,000 and £5,000 a day. 

Ex-premier Tony Blair has led the 
way in raising these stakes, despite 
powers that the Advisory Committee 
on Business Appointments (Acoba) 
formally holds to prevent former min¬ 
isters taking jobs that trade on their past 
government posts. In place of nebulous 
ethical concerns, Blair is laughing all 
the way to the bank after trousering £20 
million since resigning as prime minis¬ 
ter. Does anyone seriously suggest that 
the ‘expertise’ he is alleged to bring to 
his current work is not informed by his 
time as premier? Now Byers claims 
Blair as his best mate, well able to 
wheel him into a business get-together 
... for a fee. So a gruesome double act 
seems set to hit the corporate boards, 
if Byers can be believed. 

But then Byers has anyway had 
a lucrative extra-parliamentary ca¬ 
reer since resigning as a minister 
in May 2002. Not only has he been 
employed by Consolidated Contrac¬ 
tors International (which he declared 
to the Commons authorities), but has 
also done work for National Express 
(not declared) and Rio Tinto Zinc in 
Kazakhstan (also not declared). Boast¬ 
ing to the undercover Channel Four 
reporter, Byers claimed he managed 
to persuade Lord Adonis, the current 
secretary of state for transport, not 
to press for the full amount National 
Express should have coughed up for 
getting shot of East Coast Mainline. 
This meant that, although the com¬ 
pany lost £72 million in penalties last 
year, it was saved the £500 million 
that it should have paid. By his own 
account, Byers was truly their saviour 
and richly deserved any rewards. This 
is, of course, all on top of the tens of 
thousands of pounds Byers gets as a 
former minister’s golden handshake 
when he leaves the Commons next 
month, plus a pension that most O APs 
can only dream about. 

Joining Byers in Brown’s exem¬ 
plary sin bin were Hewitt and Hoon. 


Patricia Hewitt MP, another loyal 
Blairite, was secretary of state for 
trade and industry and minister for 
women and equality, and subsequently 
health secretary. While still an MP she 
somehow finds time to work for BT, 
Boots, Barclays, and Cinven, Bupa’s 
parent company. Cinven alone gives 
her around £60,000 for a total of 18 
days ‘work’ a year. 

Hewitt knows all the wrinkles when 
it comes to avoiding falling foul of the 
distinctly toothless oversight body, 
Acoba. She listed five ways of ‘how 
to lobby without appearing to’ when 
prompted during the Dispatches pro¬ 
gramme. 

Geoff Hoon MP, who resigned the 
cabinet position of transport secre¬ 
tary last June, has almost done it all, 
having also been defence secretary, 
minister of state for Europe, leader of 
the House of Commons and Labour 
chief whip. The fact that he has been 
round the parliamentary block and 
is currently reviewing Nato defence 
strategy means he has great potential 
in the business world, especially for 
companies vying for lucrative arms 
contracts. And the man is certainly 
not averse to searching out his own 
business opportunities, something 
he charmingly describes as “Hoon 
work”. Showing that if you are go¬ 
ing to whore you might as well do so 
as brazenly as possible, Hoon even 
appears to be ready to work for US 
defence behemoths that might pick 
over European small-fry arms contrac¬ 
tors in the coming months of likely 
takeovers. 

It is all quite a sorry tale, but after 
the money-grubbing expenses farrago 
that still rumbles on, this may not 
overly shock an already jaded elector¬ 
ate. What it does yet again, though, is 
emphasise the mismatch between our 
vaunted parliamentary democracy’s 
alleged representational nature and 
the sordid actuality. 

The sight of politicians growing 
fat on the crumbs thrown at them by 
capital rather spoils the cosy picture 
painted by liberal constitutionalists. 
But in reality, as Blair demonstrates, 
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there is a very thin dividing line be¬ 
tween what is considered normal 
and acceptable contacts and dealing 
between business and politicians and 
what is considered corrupt. That is 
why the trio of ex-ministers can claim 
that they have done nothing wrong and 
hope to be believed. 

Somewhat strangely, the Socialist 
Workers Party at the time of writing 
has failed to say anything about the 
ex-ministerial trio’s punishment, even 
in its supposedly up-to-date online 
commentaries. The Socialist Party in 
England and Wales, on its website, 2 
for the most part uses the suspen¬ 
sions as another reason for casting the 
Labour Party into the nether regions, 
anathematised and untouchable. Its 
Dave Nellist is reported as saying: “In 
a party that sold its soul to big busi¬ 
ness more than a decade ago, is it any 
wonder that its senior figures put per¬ 
sonal gain above integrity?” Perhaps 
the soul that comrade Nellist refers to 
is the loss of the ‘socialist’ clause four 
from the Labour Party’s constitution - 
truly a chimera that transfixed many a 
so-called Marxist. 

By coincidence, the Trade Unionist 
and Socialist Coalition issued a press 
release on the three former ministers’ 
disgrace that was, word for word, what 
appeared on SPEW’s website. 3 

Our conclusions are rather different 
from those of SPEW. For, despite all, 
there is still a strong trade union link 
to Labour, something that no amount 
of splutter by SPEW can hide. In 
fact the Labour Party remains what 
Lenin called a bourgeois work¬ 
ers’ party. It is the very reason 
why we shall confront Labour 
candidates at the general elec¬ 
tion over two crucial issues 
- Afghanistan and cuts - in 
order to draw class lines. 

The Labour Party 
is an arena where 
working class 
needs and in¬ 
terests can 
still have 


Indeed on March 24 the Daily Mail 
ran a lurid story on “BA strikers and 
a plot to control Labour”. The chief 
plotter being Graham Stevenson, 
Unite national organiser and a promi¬ 
nent member of the Morning Star's 
Communist Party of Britain. While it 
is impossible to treat the Daily Mail 
seriously, it is quite clear that in the 
event of a bad general election defeat 
in May or the formation of a national 
government the Labour Party could 
swing violently to the left. 

However, comrade Nellist, the Tusc 
candidate for Coventry North East, 
does make an apposite comment in 
the SPEW/Tusc press release: “As a 
Labour MP between 1983 and 1992, 

I accepted only the wage of a skilled 
worker, donating the rest of my par¬ 
liamentary salary to labour move¬ 
ment campaigns.” And it is with such 
healthy sentiments that all Marxists 
would seek to distinguish themselves 
from the money-grubbers who infest 
the House of Commons, of whichever 
party. 

Not only is it essential that work¬ 
ing class representatives receive no 
more than the average wage or salary 
of a skilled worker rather than the 
current MP salary set at two and half 
times that level. We would extend that 
principle to trade union officials such 
as Graham Stevenson, Bob Crow and 
Brian Caton. So it is a weakness in 
Tusc’s platform that there is no men¬ 
tion of limiting the pay or bringing » 
the trade union bureaucracy under 
democratic control. 

Indeed, when it comes 
to democracy in general, 
there is a yawning 
gap. Tusc’s policies 
supposedly dealing 



with ‘Democracy’ fail to raise a single 
democratic demand. Given present 
circumstances, an appalling ‘over¬ 
sight’. So we would suggest Tusc 
calls for: 

• Republican democracy. Abolish 
the presidential prime minister, the 
monarchy and the House of Lords. 

• Replace the standing army with a 
popular militia. 

• Abolish MI5, MI6 and the secret 
state. 

• Proportional representation, annual 
parliaments and recallable MPs. Par¬ 
ties should be able to replace MPs 
who are no longer considered trust¬ 
worthy or representative. 

• For local democracy and the dev¬ 
olution of power to boroughs and 
wards • 

Jim Moody 


Notes 

1. Available at www.channel4.com/programmes/ 
dispatches/4od#3051050. 

2. www.socialistparty.org.uk/articles/9046/23 -03- 
2010/byers-hewitt-amp-hoon-inevitable-outcome- 
of-the-new-labour-project. 

3. www.tusc.org.uk/pressreleasenewlabour.htm. 
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